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WAS GREECE FREE BETWEEN 196 AND 146 B.C.?! 
By Jakos A. O. LARSEN 


HE period taken up for consideration in the present paper is the 
period intervening between the proclamation of the freedom of 
certain Greek states read at the Isthmian games in 196? and the 
destruction of Corinth and the dissolution of the Achaean League in 
146. The lower terminus for the period considered is not chosen be- 
cause at that time there was any official change in status. Greece 
was not at the time organized as a province, and officials still talked 


1 Read before the Ancient History Section of the American Historical Association 
at Washington, D.C., December 27, 1934. 


2 Pol. xviii. 46; Livy xxxiii. 32; Plut. Flam. 10. Briefer and less precise citations are 
found in Appian Mac. 9. 4; Valerius Maximus iv. 8. 5. 

The section of Livy containing the account of the negotiations for peace with Philip 
V and the settlement of the affairs of the Greeks is largely based on Polybius. His 
version of the document seems to be a translation of that of Polybius and not a copy 
of the original Latin version. Likewise Plutarch’s version probably is taken from 
Polybius. This means that for the precise terms we have not three but only one source. 
Nevertheless, it is hardly true that but for Polybius we should be entirely ignorant of 
the events and that his unsubstantiated word is the only basis of our knowledge. In 
his account of the negotiations with Philip, Livy has introduced material from other 
sources and so has added some clauses for the treaty that are not contained in the 
version of Polybius. This has given rise to a very lively controversy on the exact terms 
of the treaty. On this subject see Heinrich Nissen, Kritische Untersuchungen iiber die 
Quellen der vierten und fiinften Dekade des Livius (Berlin, 1863), pp. 144 ff.; Benedictus 
Niese, Geschichte der griechischen und makedonischen Staaten (Gotha, 1893-1903), II, 
648, n. 2; Eugen Tiubler, Imperium Romanum, I (Leipzig-Berlin, 1913), 228 ff. and 
432 ff.; Gaetano De Sanctis, Storia dei Romani (Torino, 1907-1923), Vol. IV, Part I, 
p. 95, n. 185; Alfred Klotz, “Zu den Quellen der vierten und fiinften Dekade des 
Livius,”” Hermes, L (1915), 481-536, at pp. 523-25. The investigations of these scholars 
show that most of the additions from other sources than Polybius must be rejected, 
and yet these citations are enough to remind us of something that is almost a self- 
evident fact, namely, that others had also given an account of these events. Livy fol- 
lows Polybius not as the only source available but as the best. 
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about the freedom of the Greeks,* but the crushing of the strongest 
state in Greece and the utter dependence of the country makes it clear 
to all that from this date on the freedom of the Greeks is nothing but 
an empty phrase. The question to be taken up is that of the nature of 
the freedom before this date. 

It may seem bold in a brief paper to treat a problem that has been 
discussed so often by able scholars. The justification must be that the 
emphasis of most studies has been placed on the problems of Roman 
imperialism and the purpose and policy of Rome in her eastern wars.‘ 
In addition others have taken up the question of foreign policy in con- 
nection with the study of the development of the government at Rome 
and have suggested that this development explains the change in the 
middle of the second century B.c. from a policy of non-annexation to 
one of annexation.’ In passing it may be noted that the latter ap- 
proach suggests that the real change may have been merely a change 
in method—a change from indirect to direct control. These studies 
still leave room for a discussion that deals primarily with the status 
of the Greek peninsula. 

As a preliminary step it is necessary to define briefly the Roman 


3 An illustration is found in the letter of a Roman proconsul to the city of Dyme. 
See Dittenberger, Sylloge inscriptionum Graecarum$ (Leipzig, 1915-24) (hereafter cited 
as SIG), No. 684, ll. 15-16. 


4Some of the more important discussions of the subject are found in the following 
works: G. Colin, Rome et la Gréce de 200 & 146 avant Jésus-Christ (Paris, 1905); Tenney 
Frank, Roman Imperialism (New York, 1914); De Sanctis, op. cit., Vol. ILI, Part II, 
chap. viii, and Vol. IV, Part I (indispensable for all serious students of the period); 
Maurice Holleaux, Rome, la Gréce et les monarchies hellénistiques au III® siecle avant 
J.-C. (273-205) (Paris, 1921); The Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. VIII (1930), 
chaps. v—-vi by Holleaux and chaps. viii-ix by P. V. M. Benecke. The volume by 
Holleaux cited above, though dealing primarily with the third century, is important for 
any investigation of Roman policy in the east also for the second century. His position 
was attacked by T. Walek, “La politique romaine en Gréce et dans l’Orient hellénistique 
au IIT® siécle,’’ Revue de philologie, XLIX (1925), 28-54 and 118-42. Holleaux replies, 
ibid., L (1926), 46-66 and 194-218. Interesting but less full and hence of less value to 
the investigator are the accounts of Ettore Pais, Histoire romaine, Vol. I (Paris, 1926) 
(in Histoire générale, ed. Gustave Glotz), and Storia di Roma durante le grandi conquiste 
mediterranee (Torino, 1931). A brief treatment of the foreign policy of the time with 
emphasis on its connection with the struggle between rival Roman leaders is given by 
Werner Schur, Scipio Africanus und die Begriindung der rémischen Weltherrschaft (Leip- 
zig, 1927). See also Richard Mansfield Haywood, Studies on Scipio Africanus (Balti- 
more, 1933). 


5 W.S. Ferguson, ‘‘The Lex Calpurnia of 149 B.C.,”’ Journal of Roman Studies, XI 
(1921), 86-100; Frank Burr Marsh, The Founding of the Roman Empire (Austin: Uni- 
versity of Texas, 1922), chap. i. 
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conception of certain phases of foreign relations. There are several 
difficult and intangible problems on which there is by no means a 
general agreement, particularly now when the widely accepted inter- 
pretation of Tiiubler® has been challenged on many points by the 
recent work of Alfred Heuss.? 

The latter has done much to prove that the idea of natural enmity 
was not the basis of Roman foreign relations and to demonstrate the 
theory, by no means new, that it was possible to become amici 
(friends) of Rome without a formal treaty.’ Instead amicitia is the 
product of any non-hostile intercourse between Rome and a foreign 
state.* It is particularly important to note that the use in the sources 
of certain terms that at first glance seem to imply a formal alliance 
such as socii et amici, societas, and cuupaxia does not prove the exist- 
ence of treaties.!° Rome naturally expected her friends to be friendly, 
but, at least at the outset, they were in theory free to remain neutral 
in wars, and any help they furnished was considered voluntary."' 

Equally important is the problem of deditio. This should be de- 
fined not as a treaty but as an act of surrender.” Afterward Rome 
could dispose of the surrendered community as she saw fit. She could 
annex it or give it away but she could also restore its freedom and 
make a treaty with it'® or set it free and enter into the more informal 

8 Op. cit. 


7 Die vélkerrechtlichen Grundlagen der rémischen Aussenpolitik in republikanischer 
Zeit (Klio, Beiheft XX XI) (Leipzig, 1933). 

8 Heuss (p. 18, n. 1) mentions that Frank and Vogt have anticipated him in challeng- 
ing the idea of natural hostility. Also A. H. J. Greenidge, Roman Public Life (London, 
1911), pp. 209 ff., deserves to be cited. 

9“Es [das Freundschaftsverhiltnis] wird nicht .... durch einen besonderen Ver- 
trag begriindet, sondern entsteht formlos durch jede Art nichtfeindlichen Zusammen- 
treffens Roms mit einem fremden Staat’”’ (Heuss, op. cit., p. 112). 


On this point and on amicifia in general see particularly Louise E. Matthaei, ‘‘On 
the Classification of Roman Allies,’’ Classical Quarterly, I (1907), 182-204. This still 
remains the fundamental study of the subject. That the term socii et amici does not 
prove the existence of an alliance has been stated also by Emil Kuhn, Die stddtische 
und biirgerliche Verfassung des Rémischen Reichs bis auf die Zeiten Justinians (Leipzig, 
1864-65), II, 21. 

" Matthaei, op. cit., pp. 192 ff. " Heuss, op. cit., pp. 60 ff. 


18 [bid., p. 79; Heinrich Horn, Foederati: Untersuchungen zur Geschichte ihrer Rechts- 
stellung im Zeitalter der rémischen Republik und des friihen Principats (Frankfort am 
Main, 1930), pp. 6 and 16 ff. 

The illustrations cited by the two authors seem convincing. Heuss, however, has 
misinterpreted Livy viii. 2. 13, which does not prove ‘‘Dasz Dedition sich mit dem 
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relations of amicitia.'4 Deditio followed by freedom was common, par- 
ticularly in the cases in which deditio was used by states that wished 
to secure the help of Rome or by states that during a war went over 
to the side of Rome. The act of setting free a state that had sur- 
rendered merely canceled the result of the deditio.'® Consequently, 
Heuss argues that the freedom of such states was absolute and not 
precarious.'!? An additional argument for this interpretation can be 
based on the fact that there does not seem to be any positive evidence 
in favor of the widely held theory that the freedom granted civitates 
liberae was granted only on a precarious tenure.'® On the other hand, 


Abschlusz eines Vertrages vertrigt.’’ It contrasts with the relative freedom of the 
Latins with their foedus the complete dependence of the Campanians resulting from 
their deditio: ‘“‘Campanorum aliam condicionem esse, qui non foedere, sed per dedi- 
tionem in fidem venissent; itaque Campanos, seu velint seu nolint, quieturos.’’ There 
is no suggestion here of any close connection between deditio and foedus. Nor is there 
any suggestion that, as Heuss states, in this case deditio has been followed by amicitia. 
Instead there is a description of the complete subjection involved in deditio. At first 
glance it might seem that the passage indicates permanent subjection as a result of 
deditio. This, however, does not follow of necessity. The incident described occurred 
soon after the deditio before permanent arrangements had been made, and there was 
nothing to prevent more liberal arrangements in the future. Heuss has also made a mis- 
take in citing Livy x. 12. 2, though he is right in seeing in the passage an illustration of 
a treaty made after a previous deditio. These mistakes at a crucial point are unfortunate 
but do not invalidate the general conclusion reached. On this particular point Heuss 
and Horn have returned to the point of view of Mommsen, Rémisches Staatsrecht' 
(Leipzig, 1887-88), III, 56. Cf. also Greenidge, op. cit., p. 306. For the opposite point 
of view see Tiiubler, op. cit., p. 24. 

14 Heuss (op. cit., pp. 78 ff.) in his treatment of ‘‘Amicitia als mittelbare Rechts- 
folge der Dedition”’ is interested primarily in the favorable status often granted a state 
after deditio. The status of amicitia could be expressed in treaties, and Heuss makes no 
sharp distinction in the present case between amicitia with and without treaties. There 
obviously were cases where a state after deditio was set free again or was permitted to 
retain its own government without having its relations to Rome and its new status clari- 
fied by a formal treaty. Examples would be the cities that went over to Rome during 
the Illyrian wars (Heuss, op. cit., p. 82). 

16 Ibid., pp. 80 ff. 16 Ibid., pp. 94 f. 17 I[bid., pp. 99 ff. 

18T do not find in Willems, Le droit public romain’ (Louvain, 1910), the arguments 
attributed to him by Heuss. Livy xxxix. 37 and Appian Iber. 44—both cited by 
Mommsen, Rémische Forschungen, I (Berlin, 1864), 363, n. 13—certainly do not prove 
that the freedom of civitates liberae was precarious. Cf. the discussion of Heuss, pp. 
101-4. It is true that this discussion contains a mistake in its reference to meetings of 
the Achaean assembly, but the main argument is not affected by this slip. Nor is the 
comparison of Mommsen (loc. cit.) with clientship convincing. It remains true, as 
Mommsen later acknowledged, that positive evidence is lacking (Staatsrecht, III, 657, 
n. 1). Nor does the fact that Roman writers distinguished between foederati et liberi, 
on the one hand, and liberi, on the other, prove that the latter had their freedom by 
precarious tenure. 
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there must be added the consideration that the states set free in this 
manner became the amici of Rome and must act accordingly and so 
were not completely free to direct their foreign policy as they chose. 
If a state violated her amicitia, Rome felt free to intervene, and the 
intervention might well result in the loss of freedom on the part of 
the offending community. Thus, for practical purposes, the tenure of 
the freedom was precarious after all, not because it was granted in 
this form but because it actually depended on the good will of Rome.'® 

Whether this was the purpose of Roman leaders or not, the favor- 
able treatment often accorded to states after they had surrendered 
caused other states to expect similar treatment and thus to be ready 
to throw themselves on the mercy of Rome through deditio. This did 
not lead to a modified or conditioned form of deditio. On the contrary, 
the use in connection with it of some word referring to the good faith 
of the Romans such as fides did not change the legal status of the sur- 
rendered or decrease the rights of Rome over them.?® Yet the action 
of Roman statesmen at times may have given the impression that 


19 Since it is seldom possible to sketch the history of any city in full, it is difficult to 
demonstrate definitely in particular cases the sequence: deditio, grant of freedom, loss 
of freedom. For a demonstration of the ease with which freedom could be given and 
taken away, see the survey of the free cities of Asia given by Victor Chapot, La province 
romaine proconsulaire d’ Asie (Paris, 1904), pp. 103-21. 

The procedure at the time of the admission of Messene into the Achaean League at 
the first glance seems to justify the theory of deditio followed by a grant of liberty—or, 
in this case, a cession to a federal league—on a precarious tenure (Livy xxxvi. 31. 1-9). 
When the Messenians offered deditio to the Romans, Flamininus arranged their admis- 
sion into the League and coupled with this an invitation to come to him with their 
future troubles. In this case one might question in the first place whether the action of 
Flamininus involved an acceptance of the deditio. Such acceptance would have made 
Messene the property of Rome and her future status should have been arranged at 
Rome. Instead, everything seems to have been arranged on the spur of the moment by 
Flamininus. It is even more important that the Messenians were directed to appeal to 
him personally. This indicates not that the grant was made on a precarious tenure but 
that Flamininus was willing to act as the patron of the Messenians in case of future 
troubles. It will be seen later that Rome claimed to exercise a protection or directive 
leadership over states that had surrendered to her. Similarly, the statesman responsible 
for the arrangements made in such a case promised to take a personal interest in the 
community in question. This does not indicate a precarious grant but rather a loose 
protectorate not defined by documents. This same type of a protectorate is implied in 
the rebuke of Flamininus to Diophanes, the Achaean general, for having undertaken 
something so important without consulting himself. This implies not that the Achaeans 
technically were in the wrong but that they ought to defer to Rome on important ques- 
tions. 

*0 Taubler, op. cit., pp. 16 f.; Heuss, op. cit., pp. 63 f. Particularly important for this 
point is Pol. xx. 9. 12. 
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deditio of necessity must lead to favorable treatment. In 195 Flamini- 
nus refused to accept the surrender of Sparta and insisted on a definite 
treaty.” In this case it seems clear that the deditio, if accepted, would 
have resulted in a more advantageous status than the one imposed by 
the treaty. This is to be explained by the general policy of Rome at 
the time rather than by the character of the deditio. Such a situation 
must have been very confusing to the Greeks, and it is no wonder 
that they did not always understand how deditio was interpreted by 
the Romans. 


The first important direct contact of Rome with the states of 
Greece and the adjoining islands came during the Illyrian wars.” In 
the First Illyrian War several Greek states and some Illyrian tribes 
went over to Rome.*® Their action seems to have been interpreted by 
the Romans as deditio, though the communities that took the step 
can hardly have been aware of this and cannot have known what 
deditio meant.** There is direct evidence that two of these states, 
Apollonia and Corcyra, later were free,?> while the state to receive the 
most unfavorable treatment, the defeated Illyrian kingdom, was given 
a treaty of amicitia.** This makes it safe to conclude that also those 
states concerning which the sources give no precise information were 
allowed to remain free and became the amici of Rome.?7 No Roman 
garrison was stationed in or near Illyria to supervise the new friends.” 


21 Livy xxxiv. 35-40. The offer of deditio on the part of the Spartans is implied in the 
words: ‘Prima oratio fuit omnia permittentis arbitrio Romanorum”’ (40. 3). 

22 For accounts of the Illyrian wars with full citations of sources and literature, see 
particularly G. Zippel, Die rémische Herrschaft in Illyrium bis auf Augustus (Leipzig, 
1877), pp. 48-98; De Sanctis, op. cit., Vol. III, Part I, pp. 295-304 and 322-25; Hol- 
leaux, Rome, la Gréce, et les monarchies hellénistiques etc., pp. 97-139. 

23 Pol. ii. 11; ef. Appian Illyr. 7. 

24 As late as 191 the Aetolians did not know the significance of deditio (Pol. xx. 9-10; 
Livy xxxvi. 27-28). 

2 Apollonia, Appian Illyr. 7; Coreyra, ibid. and Strabo vii, frag. 8. Tiiubler (op. cit., 
p. 25, n. 2) also lists Livy xlv. 26 as evidence for the freedom of Issa. This is not to the 
point, for Issa is merely included in the general grant of freedom to the Illyrians after 
the Third Macedonian War. 

26 Appian Illyr. 7. 

27 In Pol. ii. 11 dtAia is mentioned in connection with Corcyra, the Parthinians, 
and the Atintanians. 

28 Colin (op. cit., p. 26) states that Rome after 219 maintained agents in these 
regions. Zippel (op. cit., pp. 91 ff.) has, however, pointed out that the presence of such 
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Yet they must have felt obliged to have regard for the will of Rome 
and must have been subjected to some sort of supervision. This was 
enough to cause Polybius to speak of them as subjects.*® The Second 
Illyrian War brought changes only in detail. This means that as early 
as 228 Rome had developed on a small scale the system of freedom 
and friendship that she was to introduce in Greece on a large scale 
at the time of the Second Macedonian War. When first applied, the 
system seems to have worked well. The Greek cities involved were 
not used to exercising leadership but were accustomed to rendering 
allegiance to Greek leagues and Hellenistic princes. What better could 
they wish than friendship with a state that allowed them local self- 
government, that demanded no taxes, and that protected them 
against Illyrian pirates and Macedonian kings? 

In opposition to the Illyrian wars, the First Macedonian War pro- 
duced a crop of permanent treaties of alliance contracted with all the 
important states of the peninsula that had co-operated with Rome 
against Philip and the Hellenic League. The original treaty con- 
tracted with the Aetolian League in 212%° was followed by similar 


agents can be proved only for periods of war. He proves further that it is very doubtful 
that apxovre in Pol. xxi. 32. 6 refers to a Roman official. It may well refer to local au- 
thorities. Livy xxxviii. 11. 5 has Corcyraeorum magistratibus. Particularly illuminating 
is an incident in 181. The praetor L. Duronius was given as province Apulia, to which 
Illyria was added. Zippel (p. 81) shows that in Livy xl. 18. 4, Histri must be a mistake. 
The war against the Histri was carried on by Q. Fabius (ibid. 26. 2-3) while Livy xl. 
42. 1 shows that Duronius actually operated in Illyria. This special assignment of 
Illyria implies that there was no Roman representative regularly stationed in Illyria. 
Zippel (p. 94) uses as an additional argument that during times of peace reports from 
Illyria regularly were brought to Rome by ambassadors from “‘allied’’ cities, not by 
Romans. 

29 Of special importance is ras xara Thy "IAdAvpidba wodes Tas bd ‘Pwualovs raTropévas 
in Pol. iii. 16. 3. Since the author is so much later, Appian Illyr. 7 is less significant. 

30 For the evidence and an important discussion see Tiubler, op. cit., pp. 210 ff. 
Scholars in general seem to agree with Niese (op. cit., II, 476, n. 4) in placing the treaty 
in 212 and not, as Livy does, in 211. Heuss (op. cit., pp. 37 ff.) has recently challenged 
the usual interpretation that the treaty was a permanent treaty of alliance and is in- 
clined to see in it a temporary alliance for the pursuit of the war against Philip. It must 
be conceded that there is nothing in the treaty as summarized in Livy xxvi. 24. 8-13, 
the fullest account preserved, to indicate that the treaty was permanent. Thus direct 
proof is lacking unless one grants Tiubler (op. cit., pp. 4 f.) and Holleaux (Rome, la 
Gréce, et les monarchies hellénistiques etc., p. 237 and n. 1) that all Roman treaties of 
friendship and alliance were permanent. Indirect proof, however, is convincing. The 
treaties of Rome with Sparta, Elis, and Messene discussed in Appen. I were subsidiary 
to that with Aetolia and modeled on it. Now these three treaties are seen to have been 
Permanent, and the same must have been true of the Aetolian treaty. 
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treaties with Sparta, Elis, and Messene.*' Before the end of the war 
there came a break in the system. When Aetolia in 206 made a sepa- 
rate treaty of peace with Philip, the Romans considered this a viola- 
tion of the Roman-Aetolian treaty and so considered the alliance 
terminated at this point.** The treaties with Sparta, Elis, and 
Messene, on the other hand, remained in force, and the three states 
were included as Roman allies in the Peace of Phoenice of 205.*" Since 
they had become allies of Rome through their alliance with Aetolia, 
it would have been easy to omit them too. Hence their inclusion in 
the treaty must mean that Rome, or certain Roman leaders, contrary 
to what often is supposed, was not ready to renounce all ties with 
Greece.*8 

In the Second Macedonian War, Rome from the outset paid little 
attention to the system of alliances developed in the former war. 
Sparta was judged to have forfeited her alliance by the attack of 
Nabis on Messene. The latter state and Elis continued to be regarded 
as allies, but they counted for little in the Roman plans. Instead 
Roman diplomacy concentrated on states that were of greater im- 
portance but that were not allies.*! It is, furthermore, clear that sena- 
torial leaders had decided to place the emphasis in the future relations 
with Greece on the system of freedom and friendship developed in the 
Illyrian wars rather than on formal treaties of alliance. The ulti- 
matum first presented to Philip’s general Nicanor and later to Philip 
personally contained the demand that he refrain from all war against 
Greeks.*4 The terms of this ultimatum were broadcast throughout 
Greece,* and the Greeks thus invited to take part under Roman 
leadership in a war in defense of Greek freedom. 

The program announced in the ultimatum to Philip was carried out 
in 197 and the following years. The treaty of peace with Philip pro- 
vided for the freedom of those Greeks that had not been subjects or 
allies of Philip and for the cession to Rome of such states in Greece 

31 See Appen. I. 

8 This is clear from the entire later course of events. The most important direct 
evidence is Pol. xviii. 38. 8, 

33 De Sanctis (op. cit., Vol. III, Part II, p. 439) goes even farther than the statement 
given above and says: ‘Col trattato di Fenice....Roma assumeva in Grecia nel proprio 
interesse la tutela del particularismo, come gid nel IV secolo l’aveva assunta la Persia.” 
For the opposite point of view see Holleaux, Rome, la Gréce et les monarchies hellénis- 
tiques ete. 

34 Pol. xvi. 27. 2; 34. 3. 35 Pol. xvi. 27. 4. 
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as had been subject to him.*® This was followed up by the proclama- 
tion at the Isthmian games of 196 of the freedom of the states that 
had been ceded to Rome.*? It has been maintained that the result 
of these acts was the establishment of a Roman protectorate over 
Greece.** To this it is possible to object that a protectorate resulting 
from the treaty would have been a joint protectorate of Rome and 
Macedon, and that the two powers merely promised themselves to 
respect the freedom of the Greeks and did not promise to defend it 
against all comers.** On purely legalistic grounds this objection is 
valid, and yet the very fact that this clause was included in the treaty 
suggests that Rome had assumed the protection of Greek freedom, 
just as this had been implied in the ultimatum presented to Philip. 
It was made still clearer by the war against Nabis professedly under- 
taken in the cause of freedom.‘® That the Roman protectorate im- 
plied some supervision and direction is shown also by the many re- 
arrangements of Greek affairs and by the parting advice of Flami- 
ninus that the Greeks preserve their liberty in such a manner as to 
prove to the Roman people that they were worthy of the gift bestowed 
upon them.*! Rome had assumed the protectorate of Greece not as 
the result of treaties but through an act of will of her own. 

The way had been prepared for this informal protectorate by 
the course of events which led Aetolia,*? Achaea,**? Boeotia,‘* and 

36 Tbid. xviii. 44; Livy xxxiii. 30. Cf. the literature cited in n. 2. 

37 Pol. xviii. 46; Livy xxxiii. 32. 

38 Tiiubler, op. cit., pp. 432 ff.; Holleaux, CAH, VIII, 181. 


39 Heuss, op. cit., pp. 84 ff. The crucial clause in the treaty is the one dealing with 
“all the other Greeks,’”’ the ones that had not been subject to or allied with Philip. 

40 Livy xxxiv. 22. 11; 32. 41 [bid. 49. 11. 

# When the Romans first approached the Aetolians in 200 they refused to commit 
themselves (ibid. xxxi. 29-32), though they were offered a chance to renew amicitia 
societasque (ibid. 31. 20). This probably does not mean that they were offered a formal 
treaty of alliance. In any case, no agreement was reached. Later, without any further 
negotiations, they opened hostilities (¢bid. 41. 1). Only later did they again have a con- 
ference with a Roman representative, and though the Romans ‘‘promised everything,” 
there is no indication that any treaty was drawn up (ibid. 46). That no treaty was 
drawn up is also proved by the negotiations of 197. Cf. Taubler, op. cit., pp. 212 ff.; 
Heuss, op. cit., pp. 42 f. 

43, When the Achaeans in 198 decided to join the Romans they obviously desired a 
formal treaty, but action on this was postponed and hostilities commenced at once 
(Livy xxxii. 23. 1-3). 

‘4 This appears from the narrative of the manner in which Boeotia was won (ibid. 
xxxiii, 1-2; Plut. Flam. 6). In addition, in connection with the events of 172 we are 
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Sparta“ to choose the side of Rome during the war without drawing up 
formal treaties. Nevertheless the war led to the conclusion of treaties 
of alliance not only with Philip but—in 196 or soon after—also with 
Achaea.** In spite of statements of scholars to the contrary there does 
not seem to be evidence for the conclusion of treaties at the time with 
any other Greek states.*”7 As for Philip, after the conclusion of peace 


he took the advice of the Roman commissioners that he send am- 
bassadors to Rome to negotiate a treaty of alliance and thus avoid all 
suspicion of being ready to combine with Antiochus.** In spite of the 
lack of further information, it is safe to conclude that this treaty re- 
quested by Roman statesmen in their own interest was ratified. The 
Achaean treaty was quite another matter. It was the product of the 
desire not of the Romans but of the Achaeans themselves. The latter 
had wished a treaty in 198*° and had asked for it again in 197.°° 


told that Boeotia never had subscribed to a written treaty with Rome (Livy xxxxii. 
12. 5). Holleaux (Revue des études grecques, XX XIV, 422, and CAH, VIII, 194) includes 
Boeotia with the states that had treaties with Rome, but in the latter account admits 
that it is not certain that a formal treaty had been concluded. 


4 Livy xxxii. 39-40. 4. The agreement reached must have been an agreement 
negotiated by Flamininus personally and not a formal treaty ratified at Rome. 


46 See Appen. II. 


47 When the evidence is taken by itself, a fairly strong case can be made for a treaty 
with Epirus, but when the case is considered in the light of the general Roman policy 
of the time, it is seen that the evidence is not convincing. Therefore, it is very unlikely 
that a formal treaty existed. During the Third Macedonian War an Epirote leader is 
said to have advocated ra kata THyv cumpaxiav .... dikaca rorety ‘Pwuators, réepa 5é Tot- 
Tov NTE TposcTpexe ayevvas und breperety undév rapa 7d déov (Pol. xxvii. 15. 12). 
Since amici were free to aid as they desired, this passage seems to imply the existence 
of an alliance which compelled the Epirotes to support the Romans. Such a conclusion 
is not entirely safe. At the time it may well have been impossible for amici to remain 
neutral without getting into serious trouble. Livy xxxv. 27. 11, cited by Niese (op. cit., 
II, 654, n. 1) as evidence for an alliance, does not refer to the Epirotes as allies of Rome 
but as allies of the Achaeans. 

Holleaux in the places cited in n. 44 includes also the Acarnanians among the states 
‘‘bound to Rome by alliances.’’ In neither place does he cite any evidence and, in spite 
of the best will, I have been unable to discover any. 


48 Pol. xviii. 48. 4-5; Livy xxxiii. 35. 5-7. Here it seems certain that a formal treaty 
of alliance is meant. It would be the only instrument by means of which Rome could 
hope to tie the hands of Philip in relation to Antiochus more effectively than they had 
been tied by his defeat and the treaty of peace. De Sanctis (op. cit., Vol. IV, Part I, p. 
105, n. 213) expresses doubt concerning the ratification of the treaty but seems to stand 
alone on this point. 


49 Livy xxxii. 23. 2. 50 Pol. xviii. 42. 6. 
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Though a treaty of alliance on the basis of equality with one of the 
larger states of Greece might seem a handicap to the system of in- 
formal protectorate that Rome was adopting, she finally yielded. 

It is idle to wonder whether it was thought that the machinery that 
had been set up could function any length of time without direct inter- 
vention. The new war between the Achaeans and Nabis and the ex- 
pected war with Antiochus caused the Romans to return already in 
192. Probably the most important change produced in Greece by 
these events was the expansion of the Achaean League, which was al- 
lowed to absorb Sparta, Messene, and Elis. If the details of the war 
with Nabis and the conflict in policy between the Romans and the 
Achaeans are omitted, the case of Sparta can easily be explained. 
Rome had judged earlier that Sparta had forfeited her rights as an 
ally. In addition, Nabis had violated the treaty of 195 by commencing 
hostilities.*' Under the circumstances, particularly since the Achaeans 
were the allies of Rome, and since the action of Nabis was part of the 
anti-Roman movement fostered by the Aetolians, the Romans could 
not well refuse to support the Achaeans.” Of the other two states in- 
volved Elis must have forfeited her rights as an ally of Rome by ask- 
ing for and receiving aid from Antiochus.*? The Messenians too must 
have forfeited their rights as Roman allies,** and their admission to the 
League was arranged by Flamininus himself.» When the Achaeans 
wished to go farther and annex Zacynthus, Flamininus called a halt.** 
To summarize, the only state to retain a treaty of alliance on terms of 
equality was the Achaean League, but it had been greatly strength- 

51 Livy xxxv. 13. 1-3. 


52 In this connection it may be well to notice that the Aetolian emissary to Nabis 
is reported to have used the argument that the Romans would not think it worth while 
to send legions to Greece merely for the sake of the Laconian maritime towns and 
Gythium (ibid. 12. 8). This implies that such intervention would be justified and that 
the relation of the Romans to Nabis and the Achaeans was such as has been described 
above. 


53 Pol. xx. 3. Flamininus later tried to arrange matters with the Achaeans for the 
Eleians, but the latter preferred to deal directly with the League (Livy xxxvi. 35. 7). 
That the negotiations were completed and that Elis was admitted into the League have 
been concluded from Paus. viii. 30. 5, where mention is made of a monument celebrat- 
ing the Achaean general, Diophanes, as the one who first secured the union of the entire 
Peloponnesus within the League. 


54“Cum Aetolis sentiebant”’ (Livy xxxvi. 31. 2). 


55 Tbid. 1-9; ef. n. 19. 56 Ibid. 31. 10-32; Plut. Flam. 17. 
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ened by the annexation of the other states that formerly had had such 
treaties. Also Thessaly gained additional territory at this time.*” The 
one other important change was the treaty of 189 with the Aetolians 
which placed them in a position that can be described as that of sub- 
ject allies,®* but this did not prevent the Aetolian League from con- 
tinuing in existence and from remaining free, at least in theory. In 
other words, the old system of an informal protectorate on the basis 
of Greek freedom was continued. Once more all Roman troops were 
withdrawn and all direct annexation avoided. Cephallenia and Zacyn- 
thus are only apparent exceptions. They were claimed by Rome to 
be set free later only in order that she might prevent them from be- 
coming or remaining parts of larger states. 

No more did the Third Macedonian War alter the official plan of 
freedom in Greece. Changes in detail of territorial arrangements and 
acts of interference in the domestic affairs of states were numerous, 
This means that the war was of the greatest importance for changes 
in the actual relations between Greece and Rome, but it did not change 
the theoretical and official status of the country. Even Macedonia, 
though it was compelled to pay tribute, and though the freedom of 
action of the four republics into which it was divided was limited in 
many ways, nevertheless was proclaimed free.*° 

It already has been suggested that the general plan of an informal 
protectorate under the guise of freedom had been developed in the 

57 De Sanctis, op. cit., Vol. IV, Part I, p. 232. 

58 For statements of terms in the preliminary negotiations, see Livy xxxviii. 8. 10 
and 9. 9-10; for the treaty later drawn up, Pol. xxi. 32; Livy xxxviii. 11. At the earliest 
stage of the preliminary negotiations the Aetolians were told that the treaty would have 
to contain the clause ‘tut eosdem quos populus Romanus amicos atque hostis habeant.” 
This old Greek formula obviously was used to make the terms perfectly clear to the 


Aetolians. The expression does not seem to have been included in the treaty proper, 
but the subordinate position of the Aetolians was indicated clearly enough in other ways. 

59 In the case of Zacynthus, the purpose was to prevent it from being annexed by 
the Achaeans. Cf. above and n. 56. Cephallenia had belonged to the Aetolian League 
and had been excluded from the treaty of peace in 189 (Pol. xxi. 32. 12; Livy xxxviii. 
11. 7). When the Romans demanded that the cities of the island surrender, one of them, 
Same, after first acquiescing decided to fight and was besieged, and after its capture a 
Roman garrison was placed in the city (Livy xxxviii. 28. 5-30. 1). This garrison must 
have been withdrawn at the time of the general evacuation of Greece. This is a safe 
deduction from the fact that during this period Rome had no permanent official repre- 
sentation on the east side of the Adriatic. Cf. n. 28. 

60 The most important source is Livy xlv. 18 and 29. For discussion and further 
sources see particularly De Sanctis, op. cit., Vol. IV, Part I, pp. 337 ff. 
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Illyrian wars. By the time of the Second Macedonian War, Roman 
leaders were sufficiently aware of the use of the proclamation of the 
freedom of the Greeks by Hellenistic rulers to be able to make use of 
this instrument and to fit their plan into the Hellenistic scheme of 
politics. Hence the proclamation of the freedom of the Greeks in the 
shape of the ultimatum to Philip." In applying their system, however, 
the Romans discarded one of the best features of the earlier models. 
Greeks had long ago been accustomed to combining local freedom and 
autonomy with co-operation in foreign policy through the use of 
symmachies such as the Peloponnesian, Delian, and Second Athenian 
leagues, in which leadership was supplied by the presiding state and 
the assembly of the league. This type of organization had been de- 
veloped and used in Greece by Macedonian kings from Philip II to 
Antigonus Doson and Philip V, and several times, beginning with 
Polyperchon in 319, proclamations of freedom had been combined 
with a policy of supporting a league. When the Second Macedonian 
War commenced, a Hellenic League was still in existence. Yet, though 
Flamininus must have known of this organization, and though he 
called meetings of his Greek associates, he did not organize Rome’s 
free friends in Greece in a permanent league. A second method of 
control was also suggested by earlier models. When freedom had been 
proclaimed without the organization of a symmachy, the king or gen- 
eral that issued the proclamation supplied control or supervision 
either directly or through an agent. In connection with the King’s 
Peace of 386, which has been suggested as a model for the Roman sys- 
tem,** Sparta served as the Persian agent for the enforcement of the 
peace. This instrument, too, was rejected by Rome, and the only 

61 Frank (op. cit., pp. 147 f.) suggests that the form of the ultimatum was influenced 


by Attalus. This probably is true, but the Roman envoys cannot have adopted on their 
own authority the important policy of proclaiming Rome as protector of Greek freedom. 


® ‘The Constitution of the Peloponnesian League,’ Classical Philology, XXVIII 
(1933), 257-76 and XXIX (1934), 1-19; ‘‘Representative Government in the Pan- 
hellenic Leagues,” ibid., XX (1925), 313-29, and X XI (1926), 52-71. It may be well to 
call special attention to the discussion of Polyperchon in the last-named article (pp. 
65f.) for the reason that Tiubler (op. cit., p. 435) classes the proclamation of Poly- 
perchon with the King’s Peace. For a valuable contribution and references to recent 
literature on the ‘Corinthian League’’ see Helmut Berve’s review of works by Taeger 
and Schwahn in Gnomon, LX (1933), 301-12. 


63 Taiubler, op. cit., p. 434. 
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moderating influence supplied was her own long-distance supervision. 
This apparent grant of complete freedom meant that the system was 
condemned to failure from the outset. The Roman statesmen re- 
sponsible for the arrangement may not have realized this. They may 
have been misled by the success of the system when used earlier on a 
small seale to believe that it would succeed also when employed on a 
larger scale. 

When we turn to the question of the extent of the freedom actually 
enjoyed by Greece in the period in question, it seems reasonable to 
begin by examining whatever contemporary evidence exists. Most im- 
portant of all is the testimony of Polybius. In his statement concern- 
ing the object of his work he insists that in less than fifty-three years 
almost everything in the inhabited world fell under one rule, that of 
the Romans. Again he speaks of almost the entire inhabited world 
being subjected by the Romans.** This period of the creation of 
Roman world-rule began in 220, and so the work must have been 
considered completed in 168 with the defeat of Philip V at Pydna. 
It is fair to conclude that Polybius considered the Greeks and others 
as virtual subjects of Rome after 168. It is interesting to note that the 
protectorate is openly acknowledged in a contemporary public docu- 
ment, the verdict of arbitrators rendered soon after 164 B.c. in settle- 
ment of a dispute between the Achaean League and the Spartans. 
The document applies to the Romans a phrase that can be translated 
variously to mean that they presided over, supervised, or defended 
good government and harmony among the Greeks. In any case, it 
implies that they interfered where good government and harmony did 
not exist, that is, that they exercised a protectorate. 

It is impossible not to agree with Polybius that the Greeks after 
168 virtually were subjects of Rome. It is hardly necessary to refer to 
such well-known facts as the terrible punishment meted out in 167 to 
the Epirotes®” or the summoning to Rome for trial not only of one 
thousand or more Achaeans but also of leading men from Macedonia, 
Aetolia, Acarnania, and Epirus.®* Where such things could take place, 

64 Pol. i. 1. 5; 2. 7. 65 Ibid. 3. 1. 

66 SIG, 665, 43 f. Cf. ibid., n. 1, for a discussion of the date of the document. 

67 Pol. xxx. 15; Livy xlv. 34; Plut. Aem. 29; Strabo vii. 7. 3. 322. 


68 Livy xlv. 31-32 and 34. 9; Pol. xxx. 13. 6; Paus. vii. 10. 11-12; Justin xxxiii. 2. 8. 
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there was not much freedom left. Unfortunately our information for 
the period is none too full, but it is possible to point to the embassy of 
163 which was sent to look into the affairs of Greece, Asia, the Gala- 
tians, and Syria as evidence that Rome felt that she was exercising a 
general protectorate in these regions.®® 

When we turn to the earlier period it is well to consider contempo- 
rary opinion as revealed by the actions of the Greeks and particularly 
the Achaeans. In 192 there naturally was a difference of opinion con- 
cerning the precise nature of the protectorate. One party among the 
Achaeans felt that it was necessary to defer to Rome on any question 
that concerned the relation of Greek states to each other. Therefore, 
when Nabis opened hostilities they would not act without the consent 
of Rome and asked Flamininus for advice.”” Immediately afterward 
Philopoemen assumed the leadership and began by ignoring the ad- 
vice of Flamininus,” that is, he claimed for Achaea the right to decide 
her own policy in Peloponnesian affairs and to secure the support for it 
of her ally, Rome. In larger affairs he was willing to subordinate the 
policy of the Achaeans completely to that of Rome and supported the 
resolution to that effect adopted by them.” When it is remembered 
that the Achaeans at the same time even declared war on Antiochus 
and the Aetolians—according to Polybius, four months before the 
Romans crossed to Greece’*—it is clear that Philopoemen was ready 
to go very far indeed in his support. In other words, when he de- 
manded a free hand in the Peloponnese, he offered a quid pro quo.74 
Whatever were his shortcomings as a diplomat and a statesman, this 


69 Pol. xxxi. 15. 9-10. 
70 Livy xxxv. 25. 3-4. 71 Tbid. 5-10. 


2 Tbid. 50. 2-3. That the resolution had the support of Philopoemen is shown by 
Pol. xxxix. 3. 8. 


73 Polybius must mean four months before the main Roman army crossed in 191. 
A Roman fleet had appeared off Gythium some time earlier (Livy xxxv. 37. 3), and 
about five hundred Roman troops—probably a detachment from this fleet-—were in- 
volved in the efforts to save Chaleis (ibid. 50-51). 


74 De Sanctis (op. cit., Vol. IV, Part I, p. 149) considers the action of the Achaeans 
at the time a selfish betrayal of the national cause. If every Greek that did not have 
the vision of Agelaus of Naupactus (Pol. v. 104) was a traitor, this judgment is justified. 
Otherwise it seems to me that the judgment amounts to condemning Philopoemen and 
the Achaeans for not having a clearer insight into the future than that of the average 
contemporary statesmen. 
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policy at least was consistent and was not unnatural at a time when 
the exact character of the Roman protectorate was not yet known. 
When Roman purposes became clarified, it was seen that he had been 
mistaken and that the leaders who from the outset had favored com- 
plete subordination had understood better the actual character of the 
protectorate. 

In relation to the Achaean League the Roman policy tended not 
only to disrupt the League but even to cause changes in its constitu- 
tion. There was a law to the effect that the synkletos could be sum- 
moned only to deal with questions involving war or the making of 
alliances. This was modified to permit calling this body when a writ- 
ten communication from the senate was presented.” This was not all. 
When the officials refused to call the synkletos for Metellus in 185 on 
the grounds that he did not have such written instructions, they were 
warned to treat Roman ambassadors with greater courtesy.”° In 180 
the Romans even went so far as to bring pressure to bear to secure the 
supremacy of their friends within the League.77 Otherwise the Roman 
intervention took the form of the support of members of the Achaean 
League against the central government. This led to the disregard of 
another law of the Achaeans, the law to the effect that members of the 
League could not send envoys to foreign powers.”® It was a part and 
parcel of the same policy that Roman envoys in 171 toured the 
Peloponnesus and appealed directly to various cities.” Finally, in 183 


7% Cf. Append. II. 


76 Metellus and the Achaean officials: Pol. xxii. 10; Livy xxxix. 33. 5-7; Paus. vii. 
9. 1. Rebuke to Achaeans: Pol. xxii. 12. 10; Livy xxxix. 33. 8. On a later occasion the 
Achaeans refused to call the synkletos for Flamininus (Pol. xxiii. 5. 14-18). In this case 
the situation was different. Flamininus refused to give a written statement concerning 
the subject to be submitted, and was told that without such a statement no meeting 
could be called. Note that this time the Achaean officials would have been satisfied 
with a statement from the envoy in question and did not call for a statement from the 
senate. 


+7 Pol,. xxiv. 10. 7. 


78 Paus. vii. 9. 4 even states that this rule was embodied in the treaty with Rome. 
Colin (op. cit., p. 225) accepts this, but the usual view that Pausanias is confused on 
the point seems correct. A good example of the readiness of the senate to receive envoys 
can be found in the events of 183 when there were present in Rome representatives of 
four distinct Spartan parties or groups (Pol. xxiii. 4. 1-5). 


— 


79 Livy xlii. 37. 7. 
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when Rome was asked to do her duty as an ally and to support the 
Achaeans in their war against Messene, the request at first was refused 
and the reply of the senate even went so far as to invite further revolt 
within the League by warning the Achaeans not to look for help if 
Sparta, Corinth, or Argos revolted.*° What further demonstration is 
needed to prove that if Greece was free, she was free only to conduct 
her affairs as Rome desired? The situation is summarized strikingly 
by Polybius who, in connection with the incident just referred to, 
describes the attitude of the Romans in the following words: ‘This 
made it patent to every one that so far from shirking and neglecting 
less important items of foreign affairs, they were on the contrary dis- 
pleased if all matters were not submitted to them and if all was not 
done in accordance with their decision.”’*! 


80 Pol. xxiii. 9. 12-14. After the senate had given the answer referred to above, it re- 
tained the Achaean ambassadors at Rome. Then, when the news reached Rome that 
the Achaeans had been successful in their operations, the senate promised to place an 
embargo on the shipment of arms and food from Italy to Messene (ibid. 17. 3). In other 
words, as long as there was hope that the Achaeans might fail before Messene, Rome 
disregarded her duty as an ally; when it was clear that the Achaeans were masters of 
the situation, she fell in line and performed her duty. 

The incident is an illustration of Rome’s claim to exercise a protectorate beyond what 
was clearly defined in treaties and documents. On this point ef. Append. II. This pro- 
tectorate was particularly asserted when any state that had surrendered to Rome or 
thrown itself on the mercy of Rome was concerned. Messene, Sparta, Corinth, and 
Argos were all what Tiubler (op. cit., p. 227 and n. 3) calls prekér-freie Deditionsstaaten. 
Holleaux (Revue des études grecques, XXXIV, 408) has raised the question whether 
Rome had accepted the deditio offered by Sparta in 189. It has been noticed above (n. 
19) that the same question can be raised concerning the deditio of Messene. Neverthe- 
less, it is clear that all four cities had once belonged to Rome or had thrown themselves 
on the mercy of Rome. Such cities Roman statesmen seem to have felt they had a 
right to protect no matter how they had disposed of them. It seems significant that 
Elis, which had chosen to enter the Achaean League without the mediation of Rome 
(ef. n. 53), is not mentioned in Pol. xxiii. 9. 13. In the case of Messene, the senate may 
have felt that its rights or duties were particularly strong for the reason that Flamini- 
nus, at the time of the admission of the city into the Achaean League, had offered it his 
patronage (cf. n. 19). In addition, its dissatisfaction with the Achaeans must have been 
aggravated by the recent rebuff suffered by Flamininus at the hands of the Achaean 
officials at a time when he wished to intervene in the interest of the city (cf. n. 76). It 
is clear that where such cities were involved, the Achaeans could never be sure that 
Rome would not place her rights or duties to them above her duties to the Achaeans 
as defined in the treaty. This is another illustration of the fact that the Greeks could 
learn the precise nature and extent of the Roman protectorate only through experience. 


81 Pol. xxiii. 17. 4, trans. W. R. Paton (‘‘Loeb Library’’). 
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APPENDIX I 


THE TREATIES OF ROME WITH SPARTA, 
MESSENE, AND ELIS 


The question of the treaties with these three states is inextricably tangled 
up with the problem whether the list of states appended by the Romans 
(according to Livy xxix. 12. 14) to the Peace of Phoenice is authentic and has 
been discussed primarily in connection with it. The most important discus- 
sions are those of Tiubler, op. cit., pp. 214-18; De Sanctis, op. cit., Vol. III, 
Part II, pp. 486-39; Holleaux, Rome, la Gréce et les monarchies hellénistiques 
etc., pp. 259-71. Taubler rejects the entire list, De Sanctis accepts it, while 
Holleaux in turn rejects it. I agree with Tiiubler, Holleaux, and others that 
there is reason to doubt that Athens was included. That is enough to place 
the entire list under suspicion. Fortunately, for Sparta, Elis, and Messene 
there is sufficient evidence outside this document. 

In the first place, Holleaux (p. 261) is correct in maintaining against 
Tiubler that the fact that Sparta, Elis, and Messene normally appear as 
Aetolian allies does not disprove their alliance with Rome, but that on the 
contrary their ties with Aetolia would naturally lead to such an alliance also 
in their case. His argument, however, that the break between Rome and 
Aetolia must also have involved them, is not entirely convincing. It is true 
that they probably were included with the Aetolians in their peace with 
Philip. The fact that they appear in 201 as allies of the Aetolians (Pol. xvi. 
13. 3) suggests that the alliance had not been broken and so is a strong argu- 
ment for their inclusion in the treaty. Nevertheless, the Romans may not 
have considered them fully as guilty as the Aetolians and so may have con- 
tinued to regard them as allies. Nor does the fact that Sparta, Elis, and 
Messene are not included among the states reported to have been visited by 
the Roman embassy of 200 (ibid. 25; 27. 4) prove that they were not allies. 
A comparison with the procedure of the embassy of 192 is illuminating. It 
paid little attention to the Achaeans, for these were considered safe (Livy 
xxxv. 31. 2). Similarly also the embassy of 200 need not have approached all 
Roman allies. They may well have passed over allies that seemed of little or 
no importance. All states that they are said to have approached were im- 
portant for some reason or other. It was natural to include Athens, since 
she already was embroiled with Philip. Aside from the Achaeans, whom the 
Romans were particularly anxious to win, the others approached, the Epi- 
rotes, Amynander, and the Aetolians, were all neighbors of Macedon. As for 
the situation in the Peloponnese, Nabis was at the time at war with the Achae- 
ans and Messene. Since the Achaeans were approached, Sparta must have 
been omitted. If the Romans analyzed the situation, they must have judged, 
as Flamininus is reported to have argued at a later date (ibid. xxxiv. 32. 
15-16), that Sparta had violated her alliance by her attack on Messene. The 
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position of Elis and Messene made them less important to the Romans. 
Under the circumstances they may well have been passed over, particularly 
since Roman leaders probably already were resolved in their future relations 
to Greece to place the emphasis on the freedom of the Greeks and on informal 
amicitia rather than on formal treaties. 

So far the argument has been directed against the general considerations 
which have caused Holleaux to consider it impossible that the alliance be- 
tween Rome and Sparta, Elis, and Messene was continued beyond the treaty 
of 206 between the Aetolians and Philip. For all three states there is evi- 
dence which, when considered without prejudice, proves that treaties of al- 
liance existed and remained in force. 

In the case of Sparta, Taubler (pp. 217 f.) notices the claim of Nabis that 
there existed a vetustissimum foedus (Livy xxxiv. 31. 5) and that Flamininus 
in his reply refutes this by describing the old relation as one of amicitia et 
societas (ibid. 32. 1). But Téubler has ignored the fact that a later passage in 
the same speech (ibid. 16) proves that when Nabis attacked Messene, both 
were Roman socii by virtue of existing treaties. This passage is noted by 
Holleaux (p. 263, n. 4) but is dismissed too arbitrarily as contrary to the rest 
of our evidence. If we follow the simple rule that details that contradict the 
general point of view of a statement normally are true, it follows that we 
must accept the existence of the treaty in question. Holleaux also argues that 
the omission of any reference to the Peace of Phoenice in the speech of Nabis 
proves that Sparta was not mentioned in the treaty. Aside from the danger 
of arguing from omissions, why should Nabis mention this treaty when he 
could argue both that there was in existence an old treaty of alliance which 
never had been abrogated and that friendly relations had recently been re- 
newed with himself? To be sure, Flamininus did not accept this argumenta- 
tion, but from the point of view of Nabis, all that was of primary importance 
had been included. As evidence that the validity of the old treaty was recog- 
nized, the renewal of amicitia with himself was more important than the in- 
clusion of Sparta in the Peace of Phoenice. 

For Messene, there is Livy xxxiv. 32. 16, just discussed. In addition, Pol. 
xvill. 42. 7 shows that when formal alliance with the Achaean League was 
first suggested in the senate, treaties of alliance with Elis and Messene were 
still in foree. Tiiubler (p. 215 and n. 1) and Holleaux (p. 263, n. 4) take this 
tomean that as allies of the Aetolians they again had become Roman cipuaxou 
during the Second Macedonian War. This relation, of course, in that case 
would not be based on treaties. It is true that obupaxor can be applied to 
allies co-operating without formal treaties. In the present passage, however, 
a close examination will show that the reference is to allies with treaties. 
Ambassadors of the Achaeans, who already are informal allies of Rome, have 
applied for a treaty of alliance (cuuuaxia). Action is postponed because of 
Achaean disputes with the Eleians and Messenians who already are cipuaxot, 
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that is, already have treaties of alliance with Rome. It is significant that the 
Aetolians also are mentioned but are not called ctupaxor. Messene is not in- 
cluded in the list of possible allies mentioned in the Roman-Aetolian treaty 
of 212. Either they were admitted later in spite of this omission or else their 
name has fallen out in the list. 

For Elis, the only positive evidence seems to be the passage in Polybius 
just discussed. 

Since the circumstances under which the three states became allies of Rome 
were the same, any evidence for one of the three strengthens the case for the 
other two. The fact that the three treaties were recognized as in force after 
the end of the First Macedonian War shows that they must have been perma- 
nent treaties. This, in turn, shows that the Roman-Aetolian treaty was a 
permanent treaty. The later recognition of the treaties also makes it almost 
certain that Sparta, Elis, and Messene were included in the Peace of Phoenice 
as Roman allies.* 


APPENDIX II 
THE TREATY OF ROME WITH THE ACHAEAN LEAGUE 


Tiubler (op. cit., pp. 219-28) has argued at length that the date of the 
Achaean treaty cannot be earlier than 183. The proof largely takes the form 
of ruling out of court evidence that contradicts this date. His position has 
been refuted adequately by Maurice Holleaux (‘‘L’alliance de Rome et de 
l’Achaie,”’ Revue des études grecques, XXXIV [1921], 400-422) and Horn 
(Foederati, pp. 32 ff.). Horn, whose study was published in 1930, does not 
seem to have made use of Holleaux’s article. This surprising oversight has 
the advantage of giving to his refutation the value of an independent in- 
vestigation. 

There seems to be one point raised by Tiiubler that deserves further dis- 


82 After the foregoing statement was written there has appeared the first instalment 
of E. Bickermann’s valuable and interesting article, ‘‘Les préliminaires de la second 
guerre de Macédoine,”’ Revue de philologie, LXI (1935), 59-81. In this the Peace of 
Phoenice is treated at length. The most important contribution of the author is his 
discussion of foederi adscripti (Livy xxix. 12. 14), which is explained in the light of the 
Greek usage of including in treaties states other than those that originally signed the 
document. A striking illustration is supplied by the request of Lampsacus a few years 
later to be included in the Roman treaty with Philip (SJG, 591). In the light of this 
usage it is possible that the adscripti included states that had not taken an active part 
in the war. The reason for the desire of such states to be included is explained on the 
grounds that they considered the treaty a xow7 eipnvn. This does not necessarily mean 
that the entire list is authentic, though Bickermann seems to be inclined to believe 
that it is. Nevertheless, one may well continue to have doubts concerning Ilium and 
Athens. The inscription on the monument of Cephisodorus (Paus. i. 36. 5-6) is enough 
to show that if the latter city appealed to Rome at all before the outbreak of the Second 
Macedonian War, she did so as an afterthought when she already had approached 
numerous other states. 
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cussion. When Metellus in 185 demanded that the Achaean leaders call a 
meeting of the assembly, they refused to do so for the reason that he did not 
bring a written statement from the senate (Pol. xxii. 10. 10-12). The refusal 
of the Achaean officials was based on the law that such meetings could not be 
called except to handle questions of war or alliance or to deal with a written 
communication from the senate. For a statement of this law Taubler cites 
Pol. xxii. 12. 6 and Paus. vii. 9. 1. See also Livy xxxix. 33. 7. This law obvi- 
ously applies to the Achaean synkletos. Cf. Busolt, Griechische Staatskunde, 
p. 1555 and n. 3. In his text Tiubler merely insists that in connection with 
Metellus’ visit there is no mention of anything that implies the existence of 
an alliance, but in note 4 on page 223 he writes: “Fiele, wenn ein Vertrag 
bestiinde, die Beschwerde der rémischen Gesandten nicht bereits unter die 
bundesgenéssischen Angelegenheiten?”’ This implies a complete misunder- 
standing of the Achaean law. The law obviously provided that the extraor- 
dinary assembly (synkletos) could be summoned only for questions involv- 
ing war or the making of an alliance, not that it could be called for the con- 
sideration of any question that might be raised by an ally. Thus the com- 
plaints of a Roman ambassador concerning a question that the Achaeans con- 
sidered a purely domestic problem would not belong to the type of bundes- 
gendssische Angelegenheiten covered by the law. Thus, the failure to call 
the assembly does not mean, as Tiubler implies, that no treaty of alliance 
existed. On the contrary, it is clear that the rule that the synkletos could be 
summoned on the receipt of a written communication from the senate must 
have been an amendment to an older law. It is difficult to believe that this 
change in the Achaean law could have been made before a formal alliance 
with Rome existed. At an earlier stage it would have involved too abject a 
surrender of independence. Thus, though it by itself would not be conclusive, 
the existence of this law at the time rather tends to confirm the existence of a 
treaty than the opposite. 

It may also be noted that to accept Taubler’s date for the treaty does not 
help to explain the Roman policy of the time even when his general interpreta- 
tion of deditio is fully accepted. Tiubler (p. 221) finds the earliest evidence 
for the existence of the treaty in the appeal of the Achaeans in 183 to Rome 
for aid against Messene (Pol. xxiii. 9. 12). The treaty is already in existence at 
the time of the appeal. The result is that Rome’s hands are tied in spite of the 
fact that Messene is a prekéir-freier Deditionsstaat (p. 227). Thiswould mean that 
Rome’s special protectorate over such cities within the Achaean League had 
been relinquished and that she recognized the superior rights of the League 
as defined in the treaty. Such a conclusion is not borne out by the action of 
the senate at the time. In spite of the existence of the treaty, it at first refused 
to give the Achaeans any satisfaction. Instead it went so far as to tell them 
not to expect help if also Sparta, Corinth, or Argos should revolt. Téubler 
explains this warning on the grounds that also the three cities in question 
were prekdr-freie Deditionsstaaten (p. 227, n. 3). Yet, according to Tiiubler’s 
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own interpretation, such a warning was contrary to the terms of the new 
treaty. This is equally true of the initial refusal to support the Achaeans 
against Messene. It was only after the Achaeans were reported to have been 
successful in their operations that the senate gave their ambassadors a reply 
in accordance with Rome’s duties as an ally of the League (Pol. xxiii. 17. 3). 
This certainly does not smack of conscientious observation of a new treaty. 
It rather implies that the senate finally decided to observe the treaty merely 
because it preferred the recognition of a fait accompli to armed intervention. 
Such a procedure is more easily understood if the treaty, instead of being new, 
had existed for some time, and if there already had been earlier disputes dur- 
ing the period of its existence. This argument by itself is not conclusive, but 
it is at least safe to state that Tiiubler’s date does not help to clarify the prob- 
lem of the Roman policy at the time. Whatever be the explanation, the senate 
must have had some explanation that was satisfactory at least to itself. On 
this problem see note 80. 

The reason for dating the treaty precisely in 196 is largely that the Achae- 
ans are known to have been pressing for a treaty in 197 (Pol. xviii. 42. 6-7). 
At the time action was postponed on account of disputes outstanding be- 
tween the Achaeans and other Greek states. Though we do not have informa- 
tion about the settlement of all these disputes, it is natural to believe that such 
settlement was included in the general arrangement of Greek affairs in 196, 
and that the settlement was followed by the conclusion of the alliance. 
Holleaux (Revue des études grecques, XXXIV, 421) suggests that the Achaean 
ambassadors who concluded the alliance formed one of the Greek embassies t 
reported (Appian Maced. 9. 4) to have visited Rome soon after the proclama- 
tion of 196. This is likely, though the report does not in itself prove the con- 
clusion of a treaty. The crucial words, applied by Appian to Greek states in 
general, are: mpéoBes TE wETA XpVTGV oTEhavwy EreuTro és TO KamitwA.or, of 
Xapiv w@poroyour, Kal és TOUS ‘Pwyaiwy guppaxous aveypadovro. The reference 
to obupaxor does not prove the conclusion of formal treaties but may be used 
about a looser relationship. Since the one specific act that is mentioned is 
the offering of golden crowns, it is likely that most of the embassies merely 
involved an exchange of courtesies that symbolized amicitia. 
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THE ART OF FORMULA IN HOMER— 
EMEA IITTEPOENTA 


By Georce M. CaLHoun 


O SELDOM are the words of Telemachus in the Odyssey intro- 
duced by any other than the familiar line rév (rv) 6 ad Tnde- 
Maxos Temvupevos avtiov nda that the formula is virtually ap- 

propriated in our minds to this one character. Yet the first words 
Telemachus utters in the poem are introduced by a line which is not 
closely associated with any one individual. As he sits sadly daydream- 
ing of his father, suddenly he catches sight of Mentes (Athena) and 
is overwhelmed with shame that a guest should stand waiting at his 
door. He springs up at once and goes to welcome her and take her 
spear: 

Kal uly Qwynoas érea TTEPOEVTA Tpocnvoa: 

‘*Xaipe, teive, rap’ Gupe gurdyoene....”’ [a 122 f.]. 


For speeches of Odysseus the poet is likely to use rév 5’ drape:Bduevos 
tTposégn ToNvuntis ‘Odvaceis or, if the hero is in one of his grimmer 
moods, rov 6’ ap’ brddpa ibav tpocégn ToXvunTis ’Odvoce’s, or some 
other of the common formulas. Yet the first words Odysseus speaks 
in the poem and the first words he utters on the soil of Ithaca are an- 
nounced by the identical line which introduces Telemachus’ first 
speech. As Odysseus sits on the lonely headland of a far-off isle, gazing 
at the sea with tear-dimmed eyes, his heart torn with anguish, he is 
startled out of his hopeless reverie by Calypso’s brusque announce- 
ment that he is to go at once over the boundless deep—on a raft of his 
own making. His first reaction to the shock is a fearful suspicion that 
the nymph aims at his death; a shudder comes over him, kai pu 
guvnoas éren TrEepdevta Tpoonida (€ 172), words of accusation and 
vehement refusal. Calypso herself a short time before has undergone 
a severe shock to the emotions despite Hermes’ kindly but clumsy 
endeavor to prepare her for the unexpected mandate of Zeus: 
piynoev 5€ Karvy, dta dedwr, 
Kal mv gwvnoad’ een wrepoevta Tpoonvda [e 116 f.], 


21% 
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words of passionate accusation. When Odysseus awakes from his 
charmed sleep on the shore of Ithaca, and fancies he is marooned in a 
strange, perhaps a savage, land, he breaks down completely. But as 
he drags himself along the strand, broken with grief, he suddenly sees, 
not a bogle or a one-eyed monster, but a winsome youth (Athena), evi- 
dently the son of decent, respectable people. His grief and fear at once 
are changed to joy, 

thv 8 ’Odveeds ynOnoev ida Kai évavrios HOE, 

Kal piv gwvnoas rea trepoevta mpoonvda [v 226 f.], 


words of greeting, entreaty, and questioning. And a little later when 
Athena, after tantalizing him with riddling hints, finally assures him 
that he is in Ithaca, 

ynonoev 5 mod’TAas Stos ’Odvaceis, 


Kal piv gwvnoas érea TrepoevTa mpoonvda [v 250 fi.], 


but the words that would pour forth are this time caught back 
(Adfero udOov) and in a moment the canny hero is smoothly embarked 
on one of his best fabrications. All this so amuses Athena that she 
assumes the form of a beautiful woman, pats him affectionately, kai 
buy gwvnoao’ érea TTEpdevTa Tpognvda (v 290), brisk, bantering words 
of affection, which change as she goes on to a tone of sober counsel. 
This familiar line is commonly taken as a colorless formula, not to 
be distinguished from other stock lines for introducing speeches.' Yet 
we are compelled to note that in four of these instances a sudden emo- 


1 The editions I have consulted give no indication that the line differs in any way 
from other speech formulas; at the most there will be a reference to the studies of 
Classen or Wackernagel cited below. The translations likewise indicate that the special 
force of the formula is not understood. M. Goldschmidt (Gentagelserne i de homeriske 
digte [Copenhagen, 1900], pp. 101 ff.) classes it with other set formulas. M. Parry has 
twice chosen it as a typical instance of formula used without regard to meaning (cf. 
“The Traditional Metaphor in Homer,” Class. Phil., XXVIII [1933], 38 ff., esp. p. 40: 
“A phrase which is used because it is helpful is not being used because of its meaning”; 
and Whole Formulaic Verses in Greek and Southslavic Heroic Song, ‘‘Trans. Amer. Phil. 
Assoc.,’’ LXIV [1933], 185). J. Classen (Beobachtungen iiber den Homerischen Sprach- 
gebrauch [Frankfurt, 1879], pp. 117 ff.) comes nearest to an understanding of the 
formula’s use and meaning, when he finds occasionally the tone of animation or emo- 
tion, but he evidently regards this as exceptional and classifies his instances primarily 
according to the positions they occupy in dialogue. His belief that the essence of the 
meaning lay in gwrjcas led him to neglect the instances—about two-thirds of the total 
number—in which that word does not occur. W. Wackernagel (EIIEA IITTEPOENTA: 
Ein Beitrag zur vergleichenden Mythologie (Basel, J ubelschrift (1860) ; reprinted in Kleinere 
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tional shock has caused a sharp revulsion of feeling in the speaker, 
and in the fifth, Athena’s mood, of amusement and delight, has 
reached the point where it must find expression in a caress. We 
observe also that the scenes in which the formula appears several 
times are evidently quite animated, and the characters in a state of 
heightened emotion. This at once suggests the possibility that we 
have been entirely wrong in taking the line to be merely one among 
a number of indiscriminate formulas for speech, used by chance or 
the poet’s whim. If the instances just considered be found to repre- 
sent the general usage of the poems, our ideas with regard to the 
meaning of érea rrepdevra will need to be fundamentally revised, and 
our impressions of certain characters and episodes correspondingly 
modified. 

In examining the passages in which the formula is found, I shall 
treat separately the instances which relate to the principal characters. 

Some fifteen other instances which involve Odysseus illustrate very 
well the range of tone and feeling in which the formula is appropriate. 
It is used when he beseeches Circe to let him depart (x 480 ff.); 
when he greets the shades of Elpenor and Agamemnon with mingled 
pity and amazement (A 55 f.=395f.); when with bitter anguish he 
realizes that his mother’s shade is but a flitting wraith (\ 207 ff.); 
when he answers Eurylochus after the virtual mutiny of the crew with 
a last appeal to abstain from the cattle of Helius (u 295 f.); when he 
bids Arete farewell with a prayer for the future happiness of his bene- 
factors and steps over the threshold (v 56 ff.); when his heart is 
touched with joy by the kindness and generosity of Eumaeus to a 
poor wanderer (£ 112 ff.); when suddenly he hears footsteps that can 
only be those of the beloved son he has not seen for twenty years 
(x 5 ff.); when, warmed by his victory over Irus, he sends the beggar 
on his way with a crisp threat (o 100 ff.); when he snatches the chance, 
after his narrow escape from being brained with a stool by the in- 
furiated Eurylochus, to have a word with Telemachus about the re- 
moval of the arms (7 1 ff.); when he is terrified to see that the wooers 
have got hold of weapons and hastily warns Telemachus (x 147 ff.); 
Schriften, III, 178-251]) argues at great length that ‘‘bird”’ is the essence of the meta- 


phor. From the scholiasts down to recent commentators, the interpretation of the 
formula is related to the rapidity with which speech in general flies from lip to ear. 
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when he checks the outcry of Eurycleia after the slaughter of the 
wooers (x 409 f.); again, a moment later, when he gives brisk orders 
to take out the bodies and to kill the dishonored maidservants (435 f.) ; 
when in mingled amusement and irritation he interrupts Telemachus’ 
strictures upon Penelope’s coldness by recurring to a real danger 
(y 111f.); and, finally, when he blurts out his amazement at the 
transfiguration of his aged father (w 370 ff.). 

Telemachus, after his initial outburst (a 122), does not often lose 
the composure suggested by the almost invariable rervupévos avtiov 
nvda, but when he does he is likely to utter érea mrepdevta. The 
formula is found when he voices the amazement and alarm aroused 
by his father’s miraculous transformation (a 178 ff.); when he ad- 
ministers a crisp and cutting rebuke to Antinous for abusing Eumaeus 
(p 396); and when he speaks quickly and tensely to Odysseus after 
slaying Amphinomus—no doubt his first taste of blood (x 99 f.). 

In three instances only are words of Penelope announced by this 
formula, but all are worth attention. To understand the first, one 
must have followed the course of Penelope’s fear and anxiety for the 
life of her son, only in part allayed by the news that he has returned 
to Ithaca. When he actually appears, alive and well, she darts from 
her chamber, like to Artemis or to golden Aphrodite, and, bursting 
into tears, she throws her arms about him and covers him with kisses, 
Kat p’ O\oguUpOLEern EvTEa TTEPpOEVTA Tpodnvlda (p 40), quick words of 
love and rejoicing. When Telemachus sneezes loudly—the most favor- 
able of omens—at the instant when a prayer for Odysseus’ return and 
for speedy vengeance is on her lips, 

vyéXaooe 6é IInvedorrera, 
aiva 6’ ap’ Eijuaov érea rrepdevta tpoonvda [p 542 f.], 


and her tone is animated hopefulness. And when Eurycleia brings her 
the news that Odysseus has returned, though at first incredulous, she 
is finally convinced, and, leaping from her bed in a transport of joy, 
she clings to the old nurse, weeping, kat uv gwrncao’ een TrepoevTa 
mpoonvda (yp 34). 

Other instances I note in the Odyssey are as follows: 6 269, Athena’s 
sudden appearance and exhortation to Telemachus; 6 362, Eurycleia 
to Telemachus, in dismay at his going; 6 25, Eteoneus to Menelaus, 
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€ announcing the unexpected appearance of Telemachus and Pisistra- 
8 tus; 6 77, Menelaus to his two young guests when he overhears their 
; admiring murmurs; 6 189, Pisistratus moved to tears by the memory 
of Antilochus; 6 550, Menelaus, cheered after his burst of anguish by 
* the words of Proteus; » 236, Arete, unable to control her lively 
e curiosity about the clothes worn by Odysseus; @ 346, Poseidon, in en- 

treaty to Hephaestus to release Ares; 6 407, Euryalus, apologizing to 
e Odysseus for his rude behavior; @ 442, Arete, when she has finished 
” packing Odysseus’ gifts, briskly calling him to fasten the chest; @ 460, 
. Nausicaa, in admiration at the manly beauty of Odysseus; « 409, the 
d neighbors of Polyphemus, going home with a final exhortation to pray 
\- to his father Poseidon; «x 265, Eurylochus, begging in terror not to be 





IS taken back to the palace of the sorceress; x 318 ff., Circe, when her 


- spell fails, shrieking in terrified entreaty (324) and later (377), when 

Odysseus refuses the feast she has set before him, anxiously asking the 
is cause of his silent grief; x 418, the comrades of Odysseus, their despair 
” turned to a transport of rejoicing, as they crowd round him with tears 
le and cries of happiness; x 430, Eurylochus, again in the grip of panic 
d fear; \ 154, the shade of Anticleia, in sad amazement at her son’s ap- 
m pearance, living, in the realm of the dead; \ 472, 616, the shades of 
1s Achilles and of Heracles, in a similar context; v 165, the excited 
8, Phaeacians, when they see the returning ship miraculously turned to 
of stone before their eyes; o 208, Pisistratus, urging Telemachus to cast 
r off before Nestor shall hear of his return from Sparta; o 259, Theo- 
id clymenus, fleeing before the avengers of blood and pleading to be 

rescued; 7 22, HKumaeus, transported by joy and affection at the 

sight of Telemachus, escaped from death; p 349, Eumaeus, handing 

Odysseus the present of food from Telemachus and bidding him beg 
" from the wooers; p 459, Antinous, in a burst of rage, striking Odysseus 
bi with a stool; p 552, Kumaeus, after the auspicious omen, bidding 
*. Odysseus attend upon Penelope; p 591, Eumaeus, in his farewell to 
a Telemachus, exhorting him to be on his guard and praying for the 


confusion of his foes; o 9, Irus, abusing Odysseus with brutal threats; 
" o 388, EKEurymachus, in a rage, attempting to strike Odysseus with a 


aS 
in stool; v 198, Philoetius, in cordial greeting to the disguised Odysseus; 
ia x 310 ff., the despairing pleas for merey of Leodes (311), of the 


minstrel Phemius (343), and, with an undertone of comedy which 
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does not escape Odysseus, of the herald Medon (366); w 399, Dolius, 
carried away by joy at his master’s return. The instances in which 
the emotional state of the speaker is not explicitly described or made 
abundantly clear by the context or by the words he utters (e.g., 
5 77) are very few indeed. Those which may need a word of comment 
are 6 25, 1 409, and p 349, 552, but even these offer no difficulty when 
the reader has once grasped the force of the formula. When Eteoneus, 
the perfect major-domo with his hands more than full on a gala oc- 
casion, suddenly catches sight of two unknown and uninvited guests 
whose dress and bearing proclaim their right to entertainment, it is 
the last straw—he momentarily loses his head, and is roundly rated 
by the king. There is no need for the poet to be more explicit about 
his emotional state. Eumaeus feels responsible for his guest, for whom 
he has conceived a warm liking (p 514 ff.) ; all along he has been acutely 
apprehensive regarding his reception by the wooers (0 326 ff.); he is 
ready to champion his cause at any moment (p 381 ff.), and it is with 
evident delight that he serves as intermediary in the attentions 
Telemachus and Penelope pay the stranger. The Cyclopes, roused 
from their bucolic slumbers by the bloodcurdling cries of Polyphemus, 
rush to his cave expecting to find that he is being murdered, only to 
discover, as they think, that he is merely suffering from nightmare; 
much relieved, they sing out a cheery exhortation to resignation and 
prayer, and go home to bed. 

In the Iliad, Achilles, like Odysseus in the Odyssey, utters é7ea 
mptepoevra oftener than any other of the characters. At the moment 
when his anger toward Agamemnon is fiercest and he is actually 
drawing his sword, suddenly he feels his hair twitched from behind; in 
amazement he wheels around, and there stands Athena, and he knows 
her at once, kai uw gwrnoas érea wrepdevta mpoonvda (A 201), quick, 
challenging words that threaten ill to his enemy.? When Patroclus 
comes to him from the wounded Eurypylus, weeping over the desper- 

2 What our study reveals in regard to the meaning of the formula and the poet’s 
habit of occasionally preceding it with a detailed portrayal of the speaker's emotional 
state (e.g., x 418; m 22; T 20) seems to me decisive against the accepted interpretation 
of A 200: dewa 6€ of dace yaarOer. It is certainly Achilles, not Athena, whose eyes are 
lit with a terrible gleam. The only ground for interrupting the vivid portrayal of 


Achilles’ emotional state seems to be ancient conjecture based on the fact that Athena 
is called yAavk@mis. 
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ate plight of his comrades and friends, pity seizes him at the sight, 
Kal muy Gwvnoas Erea TTEpdevTa Tpoonvda (II 6), and his words betray 
his anxious fear that ill news has come from home. When the splendor 
of the divine armor fills the hearts of the Myrmidons with awe and 
terror, and Achilles with mingled joy and wrath, he handles the mag- 
nificent harness with delight, gazes his fill upon its workmanship, and 
avTika unrépa hv ere TrEpdevta Tpognvéa (T 20), a burst of admiration 
soon changing to concern for the body of his dead friend. In three 
instances his words are spoken on the field of battle; once his rage 
against Hector is brought to white heat by the miraculous interven- 
tion of Apollo, deva 5’ duoxdnoas érea trepdevta tpoonida (T 448); 
again, he scornfully flings the body of the ill-fated Lycaon into the 
Scamander, kai oi érevxdpuevos rea TrepdevTa Tpoonida( P 121); and, 
finally, his vengeance attained, he strips the mangled corpse of Hec- 
tor, and oras év ’Axaotow érea wrepoevt’ ayopevev (X 377). During 
the funeral games Achilles is seized with pity at the plight of Eumelus, 
otras 6’ ap’ év ’Apyeious Erea wrepoevt’ ayopeve (VW 535), but a moment 
later he smiles in delight at the lusty spirit of Antilochus, xai yw 
derPouevos Erean wrepdevTa Tpoonvda (557). Finally, in what is per- 
haps the most exquisite portrayal of emotion in the poems 
vépovTa dé xEtpds aviorn 
OLKTELpWY TONLOY TE KAN TOLOY TE YEvELOV, 
kal wu gwvnocas erea Trepdevta Tmpoonvda [Q 515 ff.]. 

Other instances in the Iliad I note as follows: B 7, Zeus dispatching 
the Dream to Agamemnon’s tent; I’ 155, the Trojan elders moved by 
Helen’s divine beauty; A 69, Zeus after Hera’s sharp injunction 
(Qaooov .... émtretdar) quickly dispatching Athena to the field of 
battle; A 92, Athena urging Pandarus to let fly a shaft at Menelaus; 
A 203, Talthybius giving an urgent message to Machaon; A 284, 312, 
Agamemnon in delighted commendation to the two Ajaxes and to 
Nestor; A 337, 369, Agamemnon in angry rebuke to Menestheus and 
Odysseus and to Diomede; E 123, Athena urging on Diomede, whom 
she has inspired with new strength; E 242, Sthenelus to Diomede in 
urgent alarm; E 713, Hera to Athena in sudden fear for the Argives; 
E 871, the wounded Ares to Zeus in woe and wrath; H 356, Paris to 
Antenor in angry retort in the assembly of the Trojans; © 101, Dio- 
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mede, in the face of instant peril, dashing alone to the rescue of Nestor; 
© 351, Hera to Athena in pity for the Achaeans routed by Hector; 
K 163, Diomede suddenly springing up from a sound sleep at the urg- 
ing of Nestor’s toe; K 191, Nestor in delighted approval to the young 
sentries; A 815, Patroclus seized with pity for the wounded Eurypylus; 
M 365, Ajax, quickly responding to the urgent appeal from Me- 
nestheus with an exhortation to Ajax Oileus; N 94, Poseidon urging on 
the Achaean leaders; N 462, Deiphobus rousing the sulking Aeneas to 
action; N 480, Idomeneus calling for help, not in a panic, but urgent- 
ly; N 750, Hector, pleased with a suggestion from Polydamas; = 2, 
Nestor, in sudden alarm at the burst of shouting from the battlefield; 
= 138, Poseidon, at the moment when it looks darkest for the Achae- 
ans, catching Agamemnon’s hand in urgent appeal and then rushing 
off, shouting with the voice of ten thousand mortals; = 356, Sleep, has- 
tening to Poseidon with the welcome news that Zeus is slumbering ;0 35, 
Hera terrified by the threats of her enraged consort; O 48, Zeus quickly 
mollified by Hera’s instant submission; O 89, Themis running to meet 
Hera in alarm at her evident dismay and terror; O 145, Hera giving 
Zeus’s command to Apollo and Iris; O 157, Zeus in a brisk order to Iris, 
with evident pleasure at her prompt obedience; II 537, Glaucus appeal- 
ing to Hector to rescue the body of Sarpedon; II 706, Apollo checking 
Patroclus with a terrible shout; II 829, Hector exulting over the slain 
Patroclus; P 74, Apollo (Mentes) urging Hector to drive back Mene- 
laus; P 219, Hector, arrayed in the armor of Achilles and filled with 
lust of battle, urging on the Trojans; } 72, Thetis appearing to the 
grief-stricken Achilles with shrill cries of lamentation; } 169, Iris 
rousing up Achilles to save the body of Patroclus; T 341, Zeus, seized 
with pity, sending Athena to minister to Achilles; T 331, Poseidon in 
brisk admonition to Aeneas, whom he has just saved, with some 
exertion, from the sword of Achilles; ® 73, Lycaon desperately suing 
for his life; @ 368, Scamander in piteous appeal to Hera; ® 409, 
Athena gleefully exulting over Ares; ® 419, Hera spitefully remarking 
on Aphrodite’s attentions to her discomfited lover; ® 427, Athena 
again exulting when she has tumbled both rescuer and rescued; X 81, 
Hecabe, with tears and piteous gestures, crying out to Hector; X 215, 
228, Athena rousing first Hector and then Achilles to the fatal en- 
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counter; VY 601, Menelaus, when his heart is gladdened by the gallant 
amende of Antilochus; Y 625, Nestor to Achilles in delight at the 
special gift he has just received. Throughout the Jliad, as in the 
Odyssey, the urgency of the situation or the emotional state of the 
speaker is either explicitly described or clearly established by the con- 
text, and few of the passages call for comment. Thus we scarcely need 
Back’ i601, to tell us that Zeus, when at last he has hit upon a plan, after 
a wakeful night of deliberation, will be eager and brisk in its execu- 
tion, and the emotional tone of Hera’s words to Apollo and Iris is 
self-evident to anyone who has just listened to the preceding 
scenes. 


It is an interesting, and, I may add, enjoyable, experience to go 
through the poems and note how uniformly this supposedly colorless 
tag is associated with emotional reactions or with tense situations, 
and how completely it covers the whole range of human feeling, from 
mild amusement and quiet satisfaction to hot anger or desperate fear.? 
Before its artistic function can be fully understood, however, some 
attention must be given to another formula of very similar use and 
implications. I have elsewhere remarked that the lines & 7’ apa oi 


gd xeupl éxos 7’ Egat’ Ex 7’ dvduate and yerpi Té pv Karépetey exos 


t éyar’ &éx 7’ dvouate, and more specialized variants, all suggest emo- 


3’ My quotations and references are based upon the Oxford text of T. W. Allen 
(Odyssey [1907]; Iliad [1908]). The variants found in the manuscripts or reported by 
scholiasts are usually unimportant, many of them attesting indecision between zpoontéa 
and ayépeve (e.g., IT 829; 121, 427; X 377), but in a few instances they substitute a 
different half-line formula (e.g., w 7; o 388; A 92; II 706). In T 155 Sxa was an ancient 
variant for #xKa, and in T 331 vecxelwy for gwrncas. At A 815 an early papyrus (P. 
Genavensis) substitutes the companion formula, & 7’ &pa of dd ye:pi Eros 7’ Ear’ & 7’ 
ouate, in a context where it would be quite appropriate. The omission of our line 
from certain manuscripts and late papyri in a few places where verbs of speaking are 
found or implied in the lines which precede (e.g., after €\Niooero, ® 73; x 265: Epixave, 
« 430; €\Acravevaa, k 482; veixeroev, A 369 [cf. A 337]; Oapouve re uiOw, K 191; Srpvver, 
P 219) is interesting for its bearing on textual problems. These differences are commonly 
attributed to interpolation (ef. G. M. Bolling, The External Evidence for Interpolation 
n Homer (Oxford, 1925], pp. 16-30; in the footnotes the views of various editors are 
cited). If the appearance of the formula at these points is the work of the interpolator, 
be must be given a higher rating for intelligence than he has hitherto enjoyed; if the 
ine is merely a freifliegender Einschubvers, its instincts for finding the right roosting 
place are surpassed only by thalassarche cauta eremita, which flies back, year after year, 
from the remotest corners of the Pacifie to Pyramid Island (S. C. Brooks, Condor, 
XXXVI [1934], 190). 
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tion and introduce an earnest, affectionate, or cordial address. Exam- 
ination of all the instances in which speech is introduced by the words 
éros T’ Egat’ éx 7’ dvouate should enable us to determine more pre- 
cisely their connotations and perhaps their essential meaning. 

This formula is found less often than ézea rrepdevta. In the Odyssey 
it is used of Odysseus only twice: once, 7 330, when he prays to Zeus 
in a passion of joy after Alcinous has definitely promised to send him 
home; and, again, £ 52, when he rejoices at the kindness of Eumaeus 
and prays for blessings upon him. Three times it introduces words of 
Penelope, twice when she utters passionate rebukes, to Antinous z 417, 
to Melantho 7 90, and once, o 163, when she seems to be in a flutter 
of embarrassment over the strange impulse that suddenly prompts 
her to show herself to the wooers. Once only, y 96, are the words of 
Telemachus so introduced, when he passionately upbraids Penelope 
for her coldness. The formula is used oftenest of Antinous, once, 6 302, 
when he is trying to be very cordial to Telemachus after the quarrel 
in the agora, and four times when his mood is unrestrained anger; 
o 78, to the trembling Irus; ¢ 84, to Eumaeus weeping at sight of the 
bow; ¢ 167, to Leodes for the ill-omened words that follow his failure; 
@ 287, to Odysseus when he presumes to ask for a trial. Other in- 
stances in the Odyssey are: y 374, Nestor in amazed excitement at the 
miraculous departure of Athena; 6 311, Menelaus in affectionate greet- 
ing to Telemachus, and, 6 610, in delight at his ingenuous shrewdness; 
e 181, Calypso affectionately reassuring Odysseus; ¢ 254, Nausicaa 
urging Odysseus to stop gorging himself and start for town; @ 194, 
Athena triumphantly applauding Odysseus’ throw with the discus; 
6 291, Ares making love to Aphrodite; x 280, Hermes earnestly accost- 
ing Odysseus with the warning against Circe’s magic arts; « 319, 
Circe triumphantly pronouncing her spell; \ 247, Poseidon to Tyro 
in tender farewell after their secret union; o 124, Helen affectionately 
giving her parting gift to Telemachus; o 530, Theoclymenus, in tense, 
suppressed excitement, interpreting the omen of the hawk and dove; 
p 215, Melanthius brutally abusing Odysseus; 7 402, Eurycleia, when 
she puts the infant Odysseus in his grandfather’s lap and exhorts him 
to give the child a name; ¢@ 248, Eurymachus, disgusted by his inabil- 
ity to string the bow. 
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In the Jliad the formula thrice introduces the tender consolation of 
Thetis to Achilles: A 361, T 7, Q 127. Other instances are: T 398, 
Helen, amazed at the coming of Aphrodite and angered by her com- 
mand; E 372, Dione in consolation and tender affection to the wounded 
Aphrodite; Z 253, Hecabe in affectionate greeting to her son; Z 406, 
Andromache in tearful, loving appeal to her husband, and, 485, he 
to her in pity and tender consolation; H 108, Agamemnon imploring 
Menelaus not to fight Hector; = 218, Aphrodite giving her girdle into 
Hera’s hand with winning cordiality; = 232, Hera enticing Sleep; 
= 297, the enamored Zeus making love to Hera; O 552, Hector rebuk- 
ing Melanippus; = 384, 423, Charis and Hephaestus in affectionate 
greeting to Thetis; @ 356, Scamander in anguish pleading with 
Hephaestus; 2 286, Hecabe urging Priam to make libation to Zeus 
before departing for the Achaean camp. 

Here is much the same range of emotions as are expressed by ézea 
mrepoevTa,* but a larger proportion of instances in which we discern 
the note of earnestness or intimacy. Without trying to reduce all these 
myriad facets of the human spirit to a set pattern, or to coerce them 
into formal categories, we yet may safely conclude that both formulas 
imply emotion or tensity, the one connoting usually animation or 
urgency, the other earnestness or affection.’ It is also fairly clear that 

‘Of somewhat more than one hundred and twenty instances of érea rrepdevta, 
more than seventy are preceded by explicit allusions to emotion or its symptoms (e.g., 
veuetanOn, piynoev, ynOnoev, peldnoer, daxpvoa, éXénoa, axos Of0, xalpe, Pdvov uEpuEpifwr, 
Nbro yobvara, Daipafe, PauB8noe, yedNagve, Exapn, etc., etc.), or to a heightened tone (e.g., 
Noocero, EANTAavEeVTA, OAOPUPOmEVOS, ErOTPLYwWY, veKeiwy, etc.). At times one of these 
words suffices, at others there are three or four, and occasionally we find somewhat 
elaborate portrayals of the emotional state (cf. supra, n. 2). In about forty instances 
where there is no such explicit allusion, the context seems to me to imply definitely a 
state of emotional excitation or tensity, or an urgent situation; of these instances about 
twenty-five are in the Jliad, and most of them relate to appeals, exhortations, or terse, 
urgent orders in the thick of combat or at critical points in the action. Out of all the 
instances in both poems, not more than ten or a dozen seem to me to require any special 
reflection or explanation to establish the presence of emotion or urgency (in addition to 
those discussed in the text, ef. 8 269, 6 77, 0442). English writers often use such words 
as ‘‘exclaimed,”’ ‘‘cried,”’ ‘‘declared,”’ ‘‘insisted,’’ without other allusion to the tone or 
state of mind which they imply. 


5 The way in which these formulas are used of the principal actors, and their tend- 
ency to cluster around certain episodes (e.g., the scenes in Circe’s palace and in Scheria, 
the Atos ararn, ete.), are worth careful study, for there is evidently a definite relation 
to the way in which characters and situations are conceived. The technique accords 
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the essential element, we might say the tonic, is in the one case rrepo- 
evra, in the other dvouater. "Efovouasfev has evidently become so 
thoroughly established in the meanings to address earnestly or inti- 
mately, to call upon fervently, to appeal, that it is quite incidental 
whether the name is or is not actually spoken, and the fact that a name 
is spoken does not weaken the force of the word to the simple idea of 
calling by name.® Whether this has its source in a primitive feeling 
with regard to the potency of names is a question we may leave to 
the anthropologist. IIrepdevra evidently does not mean “winged”’ or 


5 


swift’? in the general sense that all words fly with the speed of 
sound, but is intended to say that the particular words which follow 
were spoken quickly or with animation or some symptom of emotion. 
Although it looks exactly like a purely ornamental epithet, the in- 
stances we have examined admit of no alternative to the conclusion 
that the word is here definitely particularized.? We may account for 


well, in my opinion, with the view I have elsewhere advanced, that the epic poet com- 
posed in lines or groups of lines as freely as does the modern poet in words (Homeric 
Repetitions, ‘‘Univ. Calif. Pub. Class. Phil.,’’ XII [1933], 8 f., 22, 25). Effective study 
of this technique has hitherto been prevented by the general disposition to dismiss 
repetitions as the earmarks of “‘late’’ additions to ‘‘original’’ poems, or as interpolations; 
without such a study our understanding of the poems is palpably deficient. 


® The essential force and implications of the formula (noted briefly in my Homeric 
Repetitions, p. 8) seem not to be understood by the editors of Homer or by the author 
of a recent special study (H. Jacobsohn, ‘‘Zum Homerischen émos 7’ égar’ & 7’ dvouater,” 
Zeitschr. f. vergieich. Sprachforsch., LXII [1934], 132-40), who considers at length 
whether or not the formula involves a hysteron-proteron, without, apparently, discover- 
ing its meaning. 

7 This seeming contradiction of the principles which govern the proper interpreta- 
tion of ornamental epithets (cf. my ‘‘Classes and Masses in Homer,” Class. Phil., XX1X 
[1934], 196 f.; M. Parry, L’épithéte traditionnelle dans Homére [Paris, 1928], pp. 104 ff.) 
results from our habit of applying the term ‘‘epithet” to any adjective which constantly 
accompanies a particular noun. It disappears if we note that the ornamental epithet 
is always éiderov, adjective, in the original sense of the word, to a cardinal element, 
i.e., to a substantive which determines the use of the formula. Thus, in epic diction, 
vies wKbtropor, vies Ooai, are simply usual expressions for “‘ships’’; xbves bAaKdywpor 
(7 4), merely ‘“‘dogs’’; wérvca wnrnp (o 5), ‘‘mother’’; dcoyerns Aaepriadns, “Odysseus,” 
ete., etc.; long use in formulas which are selected with reference exclusively to the sub- 
stantives has stripped these adjectives of their meanings, and they have become, in 
the strictest sense of the expression, ‘‘ornamental epithets’ (cf. Parry, chap. iv, esp. 
p. 158). On the other hand, the instances of érea wrepdevra, as we have observed them, 
establish as our primary datum that wrepdevta determines the choice of the formula; 
analogous instances could be cited of formulas with pui@os, and a good case is 779 8 
a&mrepos érdero pos (p 57 and elsewhere), where &mrepos is the cardinal word, no 
matter whether we adopt the older interpretation, ‘his word abode in her mind,” or 
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this persistence of an original specific meaning—unusual in the case 
of an epithet so frequently employed—on the hypothesis that very 
early it was incorporated into these half-line and line formulas which 
the poet was able to use with entire freedom from metrical exigency 
when, and only when, he wished to express this particular idea. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





the newer, ‘‘wingless was her word,” i.e., she was silent (the results of the present study 
seem to me decisive against the newer interpretation, which implies the view of the 
metaphor that is here rejected). We are now in a position to undertake a generaliza- 
tion of some importance in the discrimination of epithets: (1) an ornamental epithet 
does not determine the choice of the formula in which it stands, except as between 
formulas of like meaning and different metrical values, and (2) the word which does 
determine the choice of the formula does not lose its meaning. 









































THE STRUCTURE OF THE MILES GLORIOSUS 
By GeorGce E. DuckwortH 


UCH has been written concerning the composition of the 

Miles gloriosus of Plautus. To students of retractatio and 

contaminatio the play has offered a fertile field for conjecture 

and theory for almost a century,! and we still seem to be far from a 

definite solution of the problems. In recent years, however, there has 

been a reaction from the extreme views that characterized many of 

the explanations, and saner attempts have been made to evaluate 
the play. 

As a result of Fraenkel’s belief? that the Miles is the only one of the 
plays of Plautus which shows definitely that Plautus combined two 
Greek originals into one Roman play, the Miles has, as Jachmann* 
points out with regret, been forced to bear the brunt of the attack 
from those who assert that Plautine contamination is limited to the 
insertion into the play of one or two incidental scenes taken from a 
second source. This position, that the Miles as a whole came from 
one Greek original, but that one or more scenes had been added to it 
from a second Greek play, was taken by Kohler,‘ and more recently 
by Baehrens® and Drexler. Their arguments have called forth a ve- 

1 For a selected bibliography on the composition of the play ef. Schanz-Hosius, 
Geschichte der rémischen Literatur, I (Miinchen, 1927), 66 f. Among the more important 
of the many earlier works are F. Schmidt, ‘‘Untersuchungen iiber den Miles gloriosus 
des Plautus,”’ Jahrb. f. cl. Phil., Suppl., [IX (1877), 323-401; P. Langen, Plautinische 
Studien (Berlin, 1886), pp. 165-69, 313-31; T. Hasper, De compositione ‘‘Militis glori- 
ost’? commentatio (Dresden, 1897); J. Franke, De ‘‘Militis gloriosi’’ Plautinae composi- 
tione (Weida, 1910); F. Leo, Plautinische Forschungen (2d ed.; Berlin, 1912), pp. 178- 
85. 

2 E. Fraenkel, Plautinisches im Plautus (Berlin, 1922), pp. 253-62. 

3G. Jachmann, Plautinisches und Attisches (Berlin, 1931), p. 163. 

4J. Brix and M. Niemeyer, Miles gloriosus (4th ed. by O. Kohler; Leipzig, 1916), 
pp. 10-18. 

5 W. A. Baehrens, “Zur Komposition des Miles gloriosus,’’ Nachr. Gétt. Gesell., 1924, 
pp. 49-62. 

6H. Drexler, ‘‘Zur Interpretation des Plautinischen Miles,’ Hermes, LX1V (1929), 
339-75. Drexler’s discussion is particularly stimulating, for he brings to the study of 
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hement attack from Jachmann in his recent book,’ for he does not 
consider such a procedure as contamination.® 

Jachmann accepts essentially Leo’s separation of the play into two 
originals,® and seeks to support this view by his analysis of certain 
scenes in which he claims to separate what is Plautine from what is 
Attic. It is both Jachmann’s method and his results for the Miles 
that I wish to discuss here. Jachmann’s main thesis in his book is the 
perfection and flawlessness of Attic comedy.'® He believes (1) that 
whatever is good in Plautus is Greek, whatever is bad is Plautine;" 
and (2) that, by removing the faulty Plautine additions, the far 
superior Attic original can be revealed. In other words, where no 
Plautine additions can be detected, we can assume that Plautus is 
following his source or sources so closely that the superior artistry of 
the original can be clearly seen. The soundness of this point of view 
Istrongly doubt.” In the first place, all of our knowledge of Plautus’ 
craftsmanship and his attitude toward the stage of his day leads to the 
conclusion that he was extremely free in the treatment of his sources, 
much more so, for example, than Caecilius Statius, whose freedom in 


the Miles a number of suggestions that are both new and thought-provoking. He seeks 
to explain many of the contradictions in the play by (1) the poet’s desire for a momen- 
tary effect; (2) the poet’s desire to arouse the suspense or quiet the fears of the specta- 
tors; and (3) the poet’s use of transitions and prolepsis of thought. 


7 Op. cit., pp. 162-94. 


8He says (ibid., p. 163): ‘‘Die Einfiigung der Lucrioszene verdient .... diesen 
Namen nicht.” 


*Leo (op. cit., pp. 178 ff.) assigns i, part of iii (esp. iii. 2 and 3), iv, and v to the 
Alazon; ii and most of iii. 1 to the second Greek original. Jachmann (op. cit., pp. 195- 
208) agrees with Leo that the Poenulus also is the result of the combination of two 
Greek originals. Cf. also J. N. Hough, ‘‘The Development of Plautus’ Art,’’ Class. 
Phil., XXX (1935), 49. 

10Qp. cit., pp. 1-2. 


1! Again and again we find such statements as the following: ‘‘Nicht der attische 
Dichter hat sich diese dirftige und plumpe Motivwiederholung gestattet’’ (ibid., p. 
181); ‘‘Der attische hat es gewiss nicht getan”’ (p. 182); ‘‘Im Original war wie immer in 
solchen Fallen alles besser geordnet, geraffter, zielstrebiger und dementsprechend die 
Form fester gefiigt, straffer, geradliniger’’ (p. 185). 


"2 T, Frank, in a review of Jachmann, op. cit., in Amer. Jour. Phil., LIII (1932), 
81f., says that most of the book is ‘‘misspent labor based upon unreasonable premises: 
the assumption that the originals were perfect, that all flaws are attributable to the 
incapacity of Plautus, and that these plays should be judged by criteria applicable 
to work meant for literary publication.” 
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translation is attested for us by Aulus Gellius ii. 23.'° Second, the 
evidence for the perfection of Attic comedy is much less conclusive 
than is often believed. Prescott’s words, written several years before 
the appearance of Jachmann’s book, are especially fitting here: 

Scholars are prone to ascribe to Hellenistic comedy a relatively faultless 
form and structure. Then, analyzing Roman comedies, these same scholars 
when they find in the Latin plays various structural weaknesses are quick to 
stamp such defects as the botchwork of the Roman adapters. In view of our 
ignorance of the antecedents of Hellenistic comedy, and considering the 
scanty remains of the Greek type, this procedure is reckless." 

I have no desire to criticize the practice of contaminatio as such. 
The use of it by Terence shows that it is not in itself reprehensible. I 
do, however, deplore the tendency of scholars, who, like Jachmann, 
in their search for arguments to bolster up their individual theories of 
contaminatio, ascribe to Plautus faults of which he is not guilty, or 
wrongly interpret passages to which there are other more likely ex- 
planations. It is particularly unfortunate when their criticisms deny 
artistic merit to such an excellent and effective comedy as the Miles 
gloriosus. 

It cannot be denied that there are certain curious features in the 


structure of the Miles. Palaestrio’s advice to Pleusicles not to speak 
of Philocomasium, but of Dicea, when the soldier returns (805 ff.) 
is particularly troublesome, since it follows immediately after the 
planning of the deception of the soldier by means of the pretended 
wife (766 ff.). The usual interpretation of these lines is that at the end 
of the first deception there is preparation for something that does not 
take place in the second part of the play. In other words, the Greek 


13 Cf. Fraenkel, op. cit., p. 251. B. Krysiniel (Der Plautinische ‘‘Poenulus’’ und sein 
attisches Vorbild [Wilno, 1932] =[Eos, XXXIV (1932-33), 1-69]) has recently defended 
Plautus’ freedom of workmanship in the Poenulus against the conventional view of con- 
tamination held by Leo and others, including Jachmann. Miss Krysiniel believes that 
the Collybiscus deception in the first part of the play is Plautus’ own invention. A. 
Klotz, in a very favorable review in Phil. Woch., LIV (1934), 289 ff., accepts Miss 
Krysiniel’s explanation of the structure of the play and says: ‘‘Dadurch hat sie die 
schwierige Frage der ‘Contamination’ in eine neue Beleuchtung geriickt.”’ 


14H. W. Prescott, ‘The Doubling of Réles in Roman Comedy,” Class. Phil., XVIII 
(1923), 23. Cf. also Prescott, ‘‘The Interpretation of Roman Comedy,” dbid., XI (1916), 
125-47; “The Antecedents of Hellenistic Comedy,” ibid., XII (1917), 405-25; ibid., 
XIII (1918), 113-37; ibid., XIV (1919), 108-35; ‘‘Criteria of Originality in Plautus,” 
Trans. Amer. Phil. Assoc., LXIII (1932), 103-25. 
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original from which ii came had a conclusion in which the soldier also 
was deceived by means of the twin sister, as Sceledrus had been in ii. 
Jachmann emphasizes the importance of this passage, calling it ‘die 
erste und wesentlichste Aufgabe fiir jeden Verfechter der Einheit- 
lichkeit unserer Komédie.”’” He is somewhat unfair to Drexler in that 
he apparently ignores the latter’s suggestion'® that 805 ff. may have 
been inserted by Plautus to relieve the spectators’ anxiety concerning 
the imminent return of the soldier. The eventuality for which Pa- 
laestrio prepares does not occur, for the intrigue of the pretended wife 
is put under way before the soldier comes back from the forum. 
Drexler, however, does admit that the lines create a serious difficulty, 
and his apparent acceptance of the belief that they refer to a possible 
continuation of the passageway and twin-sister motives of ii consider- 
ably weakens his position. 

The difficulty of 805 ff. in itself is not sufficient to necessitate the 
assumption of two originals unless the structure of the play in other 
respects points to the same conclusion. Since 805 ff. precede the 
Lucrio scene which most scholars accept as an insertion into the play,” 
it is not improbable that the curious features of 805 ff. may in some 
way be connected with this insertion. Perhaps the addition of the 
Lucrio scene has necessitated an abbreviation of Palaestrio’s com- 
mands to Pleusicles at this point. Moreover, I do not believe that 
Palaestrio’s words in 805 ff. necessarily refer to a continuation of the 
twin-sister trick of ii. Since Pleusicles does speak of the sister when 
he appears as the nauclerus (ef. 1315), why cannot Palaestrio’s words 
in 805 ff. be a warning to Pleusicles that, in the rdle which he will play 

Op. cit., p. 165. Fraenkel (op. cit., pp. 253 ff.) likewise asserts that iii. 1 has the 
decisive inconsistencies. The problems of iii. 1 (with the exception of 805 ff.) are not 
discussed by Jachmann, although Franke (op. cit., pp. 48 ff.) and Drexler (op. cit., pp. 
359 ff.) devoted much attention to them, in an endeavor to refute the analysis of Leo 
(op. cit., p. 182), which had made of iii. 1 a patchwork of passages from two different 
originals. Baehrens, although believing in the unity of the Miles as a whole, considers 
that 612-764 are an insertion from some other source (op. cit., pp. 52 f.). But it seems 
likely that Palaestrio’s plan in 765 ff. is made on the spur of the moment, as are the 
tricks of so many slaves; and that Periplectomenus’ reference to his unmarried state 
(cf. 679 ff.) has suggested to Palaestrio the deception of the pretended wife. In this 
case the motivation for 765 ff. is found in the passage rejected by Baehrens and many 
others, and 612-764 cannot be separated from the lines which follow. For a suggestive 
interpretation of the meaning of 612 ef. Franke, pp. 52 ff.; Drexler, pp. 361 f. 


16 Op. cit., p. 368 n. 17 See below, n. 27. 
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later on, he must be careful to give to the supposed twin sister the 
same name that she had in ii (ef. 436 ff.)? In this case the instructions 
to which Palaestrio refers in 810 (ego enim dicam tum quando usus 
poscet) are the same instructions which he later gives to Pleusicles in 
1175 ff. If this interpretation is correct, 805 ff. are a strong argument 
for unity, and one of the stoutest supports of contaminatio in the Miles 
gloriosus disappears. 

Lines 805 ff. should not be coupled with 235 ff., in which the refer- 
ences to the stupidity of the soldier and to the procedure which must 
be followed if the spying slave tells what he has seen imply to some! 
that the soldier will be the object of the “hole-in-the-wall”’ intrigue. 
Lines 235 ff. in reality have no importance in this connection. Peri- 
plectomenus and Palaestrio do not yet know the identity of the slave 
who has seen the lovers, and so they necessarily prepare for the pos- 
sibility that the soldier may be told of the discovery (cf. 242 ff.).1° 
When they learn who the slave is, the trick is directed against him. 
The change of plan is not only natural but psychologically true, and 
no spectator could have been troubled by the apparent shift in the 
direction of their efforts. 

Drexler, eager to prove that Sceledrus only, and not the soldier, was 
the object of the “hole-in-the-wall” deception, unfortunately turned 
to the prologue as evidence for the poet’s purpose, and attempted to 
show”? how difficult it is to separate the prologue into two originals. 
Jachmann devotes considerable space to a reply to his arguments and 
seeks to prove, on the contrary, that the prologue is the result of con- 
taminatio and includes parts of the prologues of the two originals. His 
analysis of the prologue” is as follows: 

79-87. Introductory, containing something of the original Alazon, es- 


pecially the entrance of the god, who in the original delivered 
the prologue. 


88 ff. Exposition from the Alazon. 

93-94. A Plautine jest. 

95-98. Beginning with nam, a transition to the prologue of the second 
original. 


18 Cf, Jachmann, op. cit., p. 166. 

19 Cf, Franke, op. cit., pp. 29 f.; Drexler, op. cit., pp. 350 ff. 
20 Op. cit., pp. 344 ff. 

21 Op. cit., pp. 167 ff.; ef. esp. p. 176. 
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99-144 and 
154-55. The prologue of the second original, which preceded the opening 
scene of the play. [In the Alazon the prologue followed the 
opening scene, as in the Miles.] 
145-53. A Plautine addition to arouse the expectation of the audience and 
to make certain that the deception of Sceledrus would be clearly 
understood. 


Even if 93-94 are a Plautine addition for the sake of the humor 
(which seems very questionable as the lines are closely connected with 
88 ff.), it does not follow that 95 ff. mark a change of original and a 
transition to a different prologue. Jachmann assigns 145-53 to Plau- 
tus largely because Palaestrio not only is telling what he later does not 
know, but he is foretelling the action to follow in a fashion unexampled 
in ancient comedy.” I fail to see how assigning the passage to Plautus 
rather than to the Greek original makes the situation any the less 
unusual. If Plautus inserted the passage to arouse the expectation and 
interest of his audience, why did he not do something similar in the 
prologues of other plays??? By transferring the passage to Plautus, 
Jachmann is able to say that the passage in question proves nothing 
about the purpose of the Greek poet; in this way he refutes Drexler’s 
contention that the original poet did not intend to deceive the miles 
by means of the passageway intrigue. But the main difficulty of 145- 
53 still remains, and I fail to see how Jachmann’s elaborate analysis 
of the prologue has helped the situation. Both his and Drexler’s treat- 

22 Jachmann considers that the nam in 145 has no basis, but is merely a connective 
to join the Plautine addition to what has gone before. He seeks to strengthen this by 
considering the nam of 95 as the beginning of a Plautine transition to the second origi- 
nal. But, by his own analysis, 93-94 are Plautine and therefore the use of nam in 95 
merely as a means of transition seems unlikely. Jachmann is bitter against those who 
oppose his view (ibid., p. 167), but there seems no good reason why nam in both 95 and 
145 cannot have a causal significance. Lines 95 ff. explain why Palaestrio does not feel 
any loyalty to the soldier and therefore can criticize him as he has just done in 89-94, 
and 145 f. explain why he has been able to build the passageway without danger of 
detection, i.e., because the slave who was assigned to guard Philocomasium is a worth- 
less fellow; moreover, if the trick is discovered, they will be able to convince the slave 
that he is mistaken. Cf. also Franke, op. cit., pp. 26 f.; Kéhler, op. cit., pp. 38 f., 43; 
Drexler, op. cit., p. 347. G. Lodge (Lericon Plautinum [Leipzig, 1904-33], II, 109) lists 
nam in Miles 95 and 145 as used in a causal sense with an ellipsis of the thought. 

23 The foreknowledge which Palaestrio gives in 145 ff. is not like the foreshadowing 
of the dénouement in plays which depend upon mistaken identity and have a recogni- 
tion scene at the end. On the use of foreshadowing in Plautus and Terence cf. T. Frank, 
Life and Literature in the Roman Republic (Berkeley, 1930), pp. 106-23. Cf. my note in 
Foreshadowing and Suspense in the Epics of Homer, Apollonius, and Vergil (Princeton, 
1933), p. 101. 
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ment of the prologue are extremely subjective and show how suscep- 
tible the prologue is to different interpretations. If the Miles is a con- 
taminated play in the sense that it results from a combination of two 
Greek originals, it is possible to separate, as Jachmann does, the refer- 
ence to the soldier in 88 ff. from the narration in 99 ff. of the pre- 
liminary events leading to the action of ii. If, on the other hand, the 
two main plots of the Miles existed in one Greek original, the sections 
of the prologue which Jachmann separates so ingeniously may perfect- 
ly well come from the same source. Jachmann does not make clear 
why 88 ff. and 99 ff. must necessarily come from different originals, 
nor are his arguments concerning 145-53 convincing.”* 

When Jachmann turns to a consideration of the composition of iv,” 
he makes great use of ‘“‘Plautine additions” to support his theory of 
contamination. All scholars who have wished to prove that the decep- 
tion of Sceledrus in ii comes from a second original have been troubled 
by the references to the “‘hole-in-the-wall” and to the twin sister which 
are found in iv. If Leo’s theory of contamination is correct, these 
passages must have been inserted into iv by Plautus in an endeavor to 
combine more closely the two intrigues. If these passages are Plautine, 
then, according to Jachmann, they should show traces of Plautine 
workmanship; if they can be detected as Plautine by their inferior 
artistry, their presence in iv is no evidence that the Roman play comes 
from an original in which both intrigues existed side by side. There is 
the obvious danger here that the preconceived theory may color the 
interpretation of the passages, and that Plautine workmanship may be 
detected because the theory demands that the lines in question must 
be Plautine. But let us turn to Jachmann’s treatment of the crucial 
passages in iv. 

Of the passages which refer to or require the existence of the “hole- 
in-the-wall,” Jachmann discusses only 1089 ff. The lines in their con- 
text are as follows: 

PA. quin ergo abeis, quando responsumst? MI. ibo atque 
illam hue adducam, 1085 

24 Kohler (op. cit., p. 43) says: ‘Diesen Teil des Prologs wegen seines Ubergreifens in 

die Handlung fiir ungriechisch zu erkliren, liegt kein Grund vor.” 


25 Op. cit., pp. 185 ff. On pp. 177-85, in order to throw more light on Plautus’ method 
of composition, Jachmann argues that Plautus inserted into his original 156 f., 321-29, 
370-73, 375-78, and 446-49. These passages deal with minor points and do not concern 
the structure of the play as a whole. 
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propter quam) opera est mihi. numquid uis? PY. ne magi’ sim 
pulcher quam sum, 

ita me mea forma habet sollicitum. PA. quid hie nunc stas? 
quin abis? MI. abeo. 

PA. atque adeo (audin?) dicito docte et cordate, ut cor ei 
saliat— 

Philocomasio dic, sist istic, domum ut transeat: hunc hic esse. 

MI. jhic cum era est, clam nostrum huncf sermonem sublege- 
runt. 1090 

PA. lepide factumst: iam ex sermone hoc gubernabunt doctiu’ 
porro. 


MI. remorare, abeo.—PA. neque te remoror neque tango neque 

te—taceo. 

PY. iube maturare illam exire hue. iam istic rei praeuortemur. 1093 
Jachmann criticizes 1089 ff. for three reasons: (1) it is unheard of for 
anyone to listen through a half-open door; that this could happen 
without an announcement to the spectator is an insult to the tech- 
nique of the Greek drama; (2) after Palaestrio again and again urges 
Milphidippa to depart (1085, 1087), it is surprising that he does not 
let her go until 1092; (3) the command of the soldier in 1093 that she 
hasten the coming of Acroteleutium is not in keeping with the haughti- 
ness and reserve which he has maintained earlier in the scene; in other 
words, he steps out of his réle at this point and addresses Milphidippa 
directly. Plautus is responsible for these flaws. In the Attic original 
Milphidippa departed at 1087. 

Jachmann’s first argument is based primarily upon his own con- 
ception of the fineness of Greek dramatic technique. We have too 
little of the Greek véa to assert definitely that it was impossible for 
a character to listen through a half-open door. If the character were 
visible to the audience, it would not be necessary for the spectators 
to be informed of her presence. Moreover, Milphidippa’s words in 
1090 seem a sufficient notice to the audience, and it does not matter, 
therefore, whether Philocomasium has been visible or not. When 
Jachmann says that one who has true feeling for the style of the 
ancient stage will suspect this passage,”° he permits subjective inter- 
pretation to overpower sound criticism. 

The same is true in the case of Jachmann’s second point. He fails 

6 Ibid., pp. 185 f.: ‘Wer lebendiges Gefiihl fiir antiken Bihnenstil gewonnen hat, 


muss also hier sogar einen ausserordentlich schweren Anstoss nehmen, der fiir sich allein 
schon geniigen wiirde diese Stelle zu verdiichtigen.”’ 
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to appreciate the humor of Palaestrio’s inconsistency. Palaestrio 
criticizes Milphidippa for her delay, and yet he himself is responsible 
for the delay by his words in 1088 f. Hence her words in 1092: re- 
morare, abeo. There is nothing in this passage which necessitates the 
assumption that in the original Milphidippa departed at 1087. 

Jachmann in his third criticism misses entirely the subtlety of the 
poet’s characterization of the miles. The attitude of haughtiness and 
reserve which the soldier shows in the scene is not his true nature (cf. 
his eagerness in 1021 f.), but is the result of Palaestrio’s coaching (cf. 
1023, 1034 f.). The soldier’s impatience overcomes his restraint and 
the words in 1093 reveal his real eagerness. This is a fine comic touch 
in which the true disposition of the soldier shines forth. Lines 1242 ff. 
bear out this interpretation: 

PY. prohibendam mortem mulieri uideo. adibon? PA. minime; 1242 

nam tu te uilem feceris, si te ultro largiere: 

sine ultro ueniat; quaeritet, desideret, exspectet 

sine: perdere istam gloriam uis quam habes? caue sis faxis. 1245 
The adibon? of Pyrgopolinices shows his impatience to meet Acro- 
teleutium, and again Palaestrio is compelled to restrain him. 

Iam unable, therefore, to find Jachmann’s criticisms of this passage 
convincing, and I see no reason for assuming that Plautus is adding 
1089 ff. to the original for the express purpose of referring to the pres- 
ence of Philocomasium in the house of Periplectomenus and, by im- 
plication, to the existence of the ‘“‘hole-in-the-wall.”’ If the passage is 
to be assigned to Plautus, it shows more subtlety of thought and 
ability at characterization than Jachmann would grant to the Latin 
playwright. The excellent humor of the lines and the delicate por- 
trayal of the character of the miles were apparently overlooked by 
Jachmann when he stated that the passage could not have existed in 
the Greek original. Lines 1089 ff. may or may not be a Plautine in- 
sertion, but I do not see that Jachmann’s arguments are conclusive 
in any way. 

The other passages which refer to the participation of Philoco- 
masium in the intrigue of iv and thereby imply the use of the passage- 
way between the houses are 939 ff. and 1154 ff.27 Drexler says of these 


2 


27 I do not include 867 ff., for this passage occurs in the Lucrio scene (iii. 2), which is 
considered by most scholars to be an insertion from another source and which does not 
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two passages and of 1089 ff. that they show no signs of being Plautine 
insertions into the plot of the Greek original.2® In other words, he 
considers them an integral part of iv. Jachmann, on the contrary, 
believes that 1089 ff. is the only passage that refers to the “‘hole-in- 
the-wall” and so dismisses 939 ff. and 1154 ff. with only a word.?® By 
failing to give his reasons for their rejection he considerably weakens 
his position. He should at least state how he interprets the passages 
and why he thinks that they do not involve a consideration of the 
passageway motive. 

The motive of the twin sister is an integral part of the deception in 
ii. Therefore, the presence in iv of references to the sister creates the 
same problem as do the references to the passageway through the 
wall. The sister is mentioned four times in iv: 974 f., 1102 ff., 1146, 
and 1313 ff. 

Jachmann admits*®® that, if these passages come from the same 
original as the rest of iv, the whole contamination theory falls to 
pieces; if, on the contrary, one or more can be shown to be of Plautine 
origin, then it is likely that these passages contain an element that is 
foreign to the plot of the Alazon, and we have a strong argument 
against the unity of the Miles. There is no proof, he adds, that any of 
the passages originally belonged in iv, but there is proof that at least 
one of them (1104-13) is not genuine.*! He gives seven reasons why 
he believes that these lines should be accredited to Plautus rather 
than to the Greek original.*? I shall give the passage in full, and then 
shall take up his criticisms one by one, pointing out wherever possible 
what seem to me to be weaknesses or fallacies in his arguments. 


affect the main problem of the unity of the Miles. Cf. Kohler, op. cit., p. 11; Fraenkel, 
op. cit., pp. 258 ff.; Drexler, op. cit., p. 369. Franke (op. cit., p. 62) says that the scene is 
needed to fill in the absence of Periplectomenus, and he considers it a part of the original. 
Cf. Prescott, ‘‘Inorganic Réles in Roman Comedy,” Class. Phil., XV (1920), 264 ff.; 
“The Doubling of Roles,” dbid., XVIII (1923), 32 ff. Miss Krysiniel (op. cit., p. 59) 
believes that Plautus himself composed the Lucrio scene. 

Op. cit., p. 370. 

29 Op. cit., p. 186, n. 2. 30 Jhid., pp. 186 f. 


‘! Jachmann states (ibid., p. 189) that the reference to the sister in 1102 is added 
because of the Plautine insertion in 1104-13. The fact that he apparently dare not 
make 1102-3 part of the larger insertion because of its close connection with the 
intrigue in iv is a basic weakness in his argument. 

2 Ibid., pp. 187 ff. 
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PA. sororem geminam adesse et matrem dicito, 1102 
quibu’ concomitata recte deueniat domum. 


PY. qui tu scis eas adesse? PA. quia oculis meis 
uidi hic sororem esse eiius. PY. conuenitne eam? 1105 
PA. conuenit. PY. eequid fortis uisast? PA. omnia 

uls optinere. PY. ubi matrem esse aiebat soror? 

PA. cubare in naui lippam atque oculis turgidis 

nauclerus dixit, qui illas aduexit, mihi. 

is ad hos nauclerus hospitio deuortitur. 1110 
PY. quid is? ecquid fortis? PA. abi sis hinc, nam tu quidem 

ad equas fuisti scitus admissarius, 

qui consectare qua maris qua feminas. 


In the first place, Jachmann says that the soldier’s question in 1104 
is surprising, since he has already been informed by Palaestrio in 975 
of the arrival of mother and sister. The soldier then asked in 976 eho 
tu, aduenit Ephesum mater eiius? and received the reply aiunt qui sciunt, 
which gave sufficient information. In reply to Jachmann here, | 
should consider the answer in 976 very indefinite. After the soldier's 
interest in Acroteleutium has been aroused by the meeting with 
Milphidippa in iv. 2, it is only natural that he should ask for more 
detailed information.** 

Jachmann’s second point is that in 976 ff. the soldier had already 
expressed his approval of Palaestrio’s suggestion that Philocomasium 
be sent away. How can the soldier ask qui tu scis eas adesse? (1104), 
as if he understood something new? But I do not so interpret the 
soldier’s question. He appears merely in his stupidity to be asking 
why Palaestrio is so sure that the plan already discussed will work. 
Now that he is more eager than ever for the affair with Acroteleutium, 
he wishes to be sure that the relatives of Philocomasium are really 
present to take her away. There is no indication that the soldier is 
thinking of anything new. Moreover, the question and answer make 
possible the later reference to the appearance of the sister (ecquid 
fortis wisast?). 

33 Schmidt (op. cit., pp. 325 ff.) condemns the answer in 976 because of its vagueness. 
He accepts iv. 3 as genuine, but believes that 973-84 is a clear case of retractatio. 
Schmidt is wrong here, for 973 ff. merely present the possibility of getting rid of Philoco- 
masium. In iv. 2 the soldier is convinced that the intrigue with Acroteleutium is de- 


sirable. Lines 1094 ff. do not repeat 973 ff. In the later scene his attitude has changed, 
and he has definitely decided to get rid of his concubine. 
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Jachmann criticizes Palaestrio’s statement (1104-5) that he has 
seen the sister with his own eyes, for in 976 he said merely aiunt qui 
sciunt; if Palaestrio had not seen the sister then, he still has not seen 
her, for he has been on the stage with the soldier since 976. Jachmann’s 
argument here seems the result of a too literal-minded interpretation. 
In the first place, Palaestrio does not say in 976 that he has not seen 
her. His words, aiunt qui sciunt, may be a fine touch of irony which 
the stupid miles misses, but which could be easily appreciated by the 
spectators. Who is more likely to “know” of the arrival of mother and 
sister than the architectus (ef. 901) of the deception, in whose fertile 
brain the whole story has been invented? Furthermore, the fact that 
Palaestrio has been on the stage since 976 does not mean that his state- 
ment in 1104 f. is illogical. True, he has not had an opportunity to 
see the sister, and the audience knows it. It seems a rather fine touch 
for the purpose of portraying the stupidity of the soldier and his in- 
ability to see through the deception that has been concocted against 
him. I see no inconsistency here on the part of the poet. If 1104 f. 
isa Plautine addition, I should consider it an improvement upon the 
original. 

As his fourth argument, Jachmann says that 1102 f. lose their ef- 
fectiveness because of Palaestrio’s statement in 1106 (conuenit); if 
Philocomasium has already met her sister, she need not be informed 
of the arrival of her mother and sister by the soldier. Jachmann adds: 
“Man sieht welch ein widerspruchsvolles Chaos hier herrscht.”** On 
the contrary, there is no “‘chaos of contradictions” if we realize that 
the emphasis of 1102-3 is upon 1103. The fact of their arrival is to be 
the excuse which the soldier will use to get rid of Philocomasium, and 
he is the one who must send her away. Hence Palaestrio says in 1103: 
quibw’ concomitata recte deueniat domum. 

Jachmann’s fifth point is equally weak. In 976 the soldier was not 
interested in the situation of the newcomers, but in 1107 he asks with 
curiosity: ubi matrem esse aiebat soror? In reply to this eriticism I 
must repeat what I have already said; the soldier has ample justifica- 
tion for a change of attitude. The discussion in iv. 1 was preliminary, 
and the presence of Milphidippa in iv. 2 has quickened his interest in 
the mysterious wife next door. It is natural, therefore, that he should 


4 Op. cit., p. 188. 
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now be more eager to get rid of Philocomasium. The questions which 
he asks in iv. 3 are the result of this eagerness.*® 

Jachmann’s sixth criticism is more important. To the soldier's 
question in 1107 (ubi matrem esse aiebat soror?) Palaestrio says: 
nauclerus dixit, qui illas aduexit, mihi. Fraenkel,** who has discussed 
this point, believes that in the Greek the question was merely ‘“‘Where 
is she?” and that Plautus added the reference to the sister to unify the 
two originals. The mention of the nauclerus at this point was neces- 
sary to pave the way for the coarse jest in 1111 ff.87 But neither 
Fraenkel nor Jachmann gives a satisfactory explanation of the shift 
from soror to nauclerus. The soldier’s reference to the soror follows 
naturally the discussion of the sister in the preceding lines. It seems 
likely that Palaestrio, by referring to the nauclerus in his answer, is 
purposely safeguarding himself and cleverly forestalling any suspicion 
that the soldier may have later, in case he should happen to see a 
strange youth in the adjoining house. This is the reason for the state- 
ment which Palaestrio makes in 1110: is ad hos nauclerus hospitio 
deuortitur.8 There would be no justification for the presence of this 
line if the reference to the nauclerus were merely, as Fraenkel and 
Jachmann believe, to introduce the jest in 1111 ff. I fail, therefore, to 
see any real discrepancy between question and answer in 1107 ff. 
Moreover, the objection cannot be made that my explanation of 
Palaestrio’s reference to the nauclerus here is too subtle for Plautus; 
if Jachmann’s arguments are not valid, there is no reason for con- 


35 Cf. 1094f.: quid nunc mihi es auctor ut faciam, Palaestrio, de concubina? 1104: 
qui tu scis eas adesse? 1107: ubi matrem esse aiebat soror? There seems no inconsistency 
in the soldier’s attitude here. 

36 Op. cit., pp. 257 f. Cf. also P. Legrand, Daos (Paris, 1910), p. 363. 

37 Fraenkel considers that 1111 ff. is probably a Plautine expansion of the jest in 
1106 to delight the spectators. 

38 Drexler’s idea (op. cit., p. 374) that the purpose of 1110 is to tell the audience that 
Pleusicles will play the part of the nauclerus also seems worthy of consideration. The 
spectators learn of this in more detail in 1175 ff. Jachmann is incorrect when he says 
(op. cit., p. 190) that 1182 does not show that the residence of the supposed nauclerus 
is with Periplectomenus. Or are we to believe that in iv Pleusicles is not staying at the 
house of Periplectomenus? 

39 Any apparent contradiction between soror and nauclerus could easily disappear at 
the time of presentation as a result of the manner of delivery. The nauclerus is intro- 
duced with the words qui illas aduexit, which to the soldier are apparently a sufficient 
explanation of his presence. The soldier does not comment on Palaestrio’s answer and 
evidently finds nothing curious about it. 
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sidering 1104 ff. as a Plautine insertion. Even Fraenkel, who regards 
1111 ff. with suspicion, does not deny that the nauclerus reference in 
1108 ff. may have stood in the Greek original. 

Jachmann’s final criticism also concerns the nauclerus. He says 
that the lack of genuineness of 1108-10 is shown by the fact that 
Palaestrio addresses Pleusicles as a complete stranger when the latter 
appears on the stage in the guise of the ship captain (1281 ff.). He 
calls him adulescens in 1297. This, says Jachmann, contradicts 
Palaestrio’s statement in 1109 that he had met the nauclerus in person. 
But certainly the attitude of Palaestrio in 1297 is not inconsistent 
with a chance meeting such as he has described. He does recognize 
the newcomer as the nauclerus (cf. 1283: nauclerus hic quidem est). 
Does Jachmann consider it a flaw in the structure of the scene because 
Palaestrio does not reveal his true relationship with Pleusicles? Both 
Palaestrio and Pleusicles are acting a part and naturally they must 
pretend to be strangers. The chance meeting referred to in 1109 
certainly does not contradict their later meeting. 

These are the arguments which Jachmann adduces to prove that 
1104-13 are a Plautine insertion and that the reference to the sister 
is not an integral part of the situation in iv. I fail to find his criticisms 
valid, and see no justification for believing that the reference to the 
sister may not have stood in the original at this point. Whether or 
not Plautus in 1104-13 translated his original with considerable free- 
dom remains a problem, but Jachmann brings us no nearer to the 
solution. He agrees with Fraenkel that the coarse jest in 1111-13 
is Plautine. Why this is a necessary assumption I cannot see, if, as 
these same scholars maintain, the conclusion of the Casina with its 
coarseness and obscenity came directly from the Greek original.‘° 

The other passages in iv which refer to the sister-motive Jachmann 
discusses very briefly. He criticizes 976 because the soldier takes no 
notice of the mention of the sister; in other words, this is inconsistent 
with the character of the magnus moechus. But the soldier’s remark 
(eho tu, aduenit Ephesum mater eiius?) is not surprising when we con- 

40 Cf. Fraenkel (op. cit., p. 313): ‘Die derben Obszénitiiten dirfen nicht als Argu- 
ment gegen attischen Ursprung der Partie angefiihrt werden’; Jachmann (op. cit., p. 


116): ‘‘Das Stiick aus dem der Schlussteil der plautinischen Casina stammt, ist kein 
anderes als die KAnpotyevor selbst.” 
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sider that it was the mother whom the soldier had known at the time 
when he first met Philocomasium (ef. 104 ff.), and that he had taken 
the girl away from home without the mother’s knowledge. (clam 
matrem suam [112]).* 

It has also been suggested* that the soldier’s surprise when the 
mother is mentioned is for the benefit of the spectators, who are in this 
way informed that she will have a part in the deception of the soldier 
in iv. The soldier’s failure to refer to the sister implies, on the other 
hand, that the audience already knows of her. Thus 974 ff. presup- 
pose the existence of a situation in which the pretended sister has 
already taken part, as is the case in the deception of Sceledrus in ii. 

Jachmann finds no fault with 1313 ff.,4* where the mother’s ailment 
serves as the reason why the sister does not come with the nauclerus, 
nor does Jachmann object to the mention of the sister in 1146. How- 
ever, since he considers the mention of the sister impossible in 1102 ff., 
he rejects the sister from 974, 1146, and 1313 ff. also, and declares that 
the sister has been inserted by Plautus into these passages to join 
more closely the two intrigues that in the Greek were in separate 
plays. Jachmann’s procedure here seems an excellent illustration of 
wishful thinking. 

Baehrens’ remarks on the sister-motive in iv are dismissed by 
Jachmann as “stupid words.” The latter says: 

41 Since Jachmann finds 976 inconsistent with the reference to the twin sister in 974 f., 
he would, I suppose, assign 976 to the Alazon. It is curious, therefore, to find that the 
passage in the prologue in which the mother figures is ascribed by Jachmann to the 


second original (see above, p. 232). This is an inconsistency of the type that he condemns 
so strongly in those who maintain the unity of the Miles (cf., e.g., op. cit., p. 164). 


42 Franke, op. cit., p. 44. 


43 The references to the sister in 1313 and 1315 are especially interesting in connec- 
tion with 1184 ff., in which Palaestrio gives instructions to Pleusicles and tells him to 
come for Philocomasium matris werbis. Perhaps, as Baehrens says (op. cit., pp. 59 f.), 
Palaestrio does not mention the sister in 1184, because only the mother, as head of the 
family, can give such directions, or possibly it is an oversight on Palaestrio’s part. At 
any rate, Palaestrio’s failure to mention the soror at this point has a very interesting 
result. Pleusicles as the nauclerus obeys orders well and in 1299 refers only to the mother. 
But Palaestrio doubtless realizes, when he returns with Philocomasium, that if the 
supposed nauclerus does not mention the sister, the soldier may become suspicious. 
The slave’s remark to Philocomasium (1313), therefore, may well be a subtle hint to 
Pleusicles to remind him to speak of the sister also, which he very obediently does in 
1315. If this interpretation is correct, there is no inconsistency between the reference to 
the mother alone in 1184 and 1299 and the mention of both mother and sister in 1313 
and 1315. 
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Was Baehrens 59 dagegen vorbringt, ist von der Art des in der Kontamina- 
tionsforschung sattsam bekannten Geredes, das selbst die schirfsten und 
offenkundigsten Risse mit seichten Worten iiberkleistert. Gegen Worte mit 
Griinden zu streiten wollen wir uns ersparen.“ 


But Jachmann is unfair to Baehrens in thus dismissing his arguments 
without consideration. Baehrens supports his belief that the sister 
played a role in the original of iv by the following reasoning:** The 
false nauclerus cannot merely take away Philocomasium; he must 
come by order of one or more relatives. Since the soldier already 
knows the mother (108),*° no bogus mother can come with Pleusicles 
and demand the girl. Therefore the mother must be ill (lippam 
(1108; ef. 1318]), and Palaestrio cannot say that he has seen her. But 
Palaestrio can say that he has seen the sister, the shortness of whose 
visit is justified by the mother’s illness. Without the sister’s visit it is 
unlikely that the miles would give up the girl to the unknown ship 
captain. Therefore, says Baehrens, the sister is necessary for this 
psychologically fine treatment. Certainly this theory is worth more 
consideration than it receives at the hands of Jachmann. 

In the last part of his chapter,‘? Jachmann turns to a consideration 
of the structure of the play as a whole and discusses the similarities of 
the supposed two originals—the pair of lovers separated, the girl in 
the power of another, the intrigue by the slave and the neighbor to 
get the girl away. These elements of similarity are the preliminary 
conditions for the union of two originals. Two Attic plays, he asserts, 
can agree in these points without being identical. 

This is of course true, but it proves nothing. Jachmann ignores 
more essential questions which arise from the study of the unity of 
the play as a whole. In the first place, there is no reason for assuming 
that the passageway through the wall was to bring about the escape 
of the lovers.** It is difficult to conceive of the situation of a girl im- 


44 Op. cit., p. 187 n. 45 Op. cit., pp. 58 f. 

4 Jachmann naturally objects to this and says that the prologue cannot be used as 
an argument. But his objection is based upon his own analysis of the prologue and his 
belief that 99 ff. come from the second original. See above, n. 41. 

47 Op. cit., pp. 191-94. 

48 Cf. T. Kakridis, ‘‘Die Kontamination in Plautus’ Miles gloriosus,’’ Rhein. Mus., 


LIX (1904), 627; B. Brotherton, ‘‘The Plot of the Miles gloriosus,”’ Trans. Amer. Phil. 
Assoc., LV (1924), 134. 
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prisoned next door to her lover without some means of communica- 
tion being provided.*® It has been suggested by Michaut*® that flight 
by means of the “hole-in-the-wall” would not be a satisfactory dé- 
nouement, for the ancient spectators knew well what severe punish- 
ments were meted out to runaway slaves. Philocomasium, Pleusicles, 
and Palaestrio, if they escaped by means of the passageway, would be 
in grave danger of being pursued and brought back. Such a flight 
might be especially disastrous for Palaestrio, the slave of the miles. 
It is thus a much more satisfactory conclusion for the soldier to send 
away Philocomasium of his own volition and to give up Palaestrio 
at her request. In this way he has no legal redress. It is too frequently 
overlooked that the escape of Palaestrio is an essential part of the plot. 
He could not be allowed to remain in the power of the miles after he 
had successfully carried out an intrigue making possible the departure 
of Philocomasium with her lover. 

Second, if it be assumed that the passageway motive occurred in a 
separate original, this original would be very feeble if it did not in- 
clude some part for the soldier to play in the escape of the lovers. But 
I find it difficult to conceive of a second deception that merely repeats 
the “hole-in-the-wall” trick and which does not make use of the 
soldier’s character or let the second deception arise from his adulterous 
desires. If the soldier were deceived in the same manner as was 
Sceledrus, the repetition from a dramatic standpoint would be most 
inartistic, and in addition would be extremely monotonous for the 
spectators. Also, the two deceptions are then not consistent. Since 
Sceledrus has been persuaded in ii to keep silent, there is no reason for 
using the same deception on the soldier. How can the soldier be per- 
suaded not to believe something which he does not know and is not 
likely to learn? Sceledrus’ promise to keep silent implies that the sol- 
dier is necessarily deceived in a different fashion, and the action of 
iv, in which the soldier is made the victim of his own lecherous desires 
seems the natural outcome of a situation such as exists in ii. We have, 
therefore, a strong argument for the basic unity of the play. 

In the third place, not only is it difficult to think of a play, based 
49 Cf. Drexler, op. cit., p. 346. 

“0G. Michaut, Plaute (Paris, 1920), II, 273. 

51 Cf. Franke, op. cit., p. 46; Baehrens, op. cit., pp. 57 f. 
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on the passageway motive, which could have an ending more satis- 
factory than the present ending, but also, and what is still more im- 
portant, I find it difficult to imagine a beginning for the Alazon more 
effective dramatically than the present ii, with its excellent charac- 
terization of Philocomasium and Palaestrio.” If ii is taken from the 
Miles, the play loses much of its comic appeal. It is perfectly possible 
that two intrigues may have existed side by side in many Greek 
originals.** The two deceptions in the Miles supplement each other 
and are in no way mutually exclusive, unless we assume that the 
passageway through the wall was constructed for the purpose of 
escape, and for this there is no evidence anywhere in the play.* 
Jachmann, in his attempt to overthrow the unity of the play, dis- 
cusses its relation to the oriental tales and particularly Baehrens’ 
remarks on the subject. Baehrens had emphasized® the similarity of 
the story of Kameralsaman to ii and also to the departure scene in iv, 
i.e., the similarity of this story to the Miles is seen only when we view 
the Miles as a whole, and Baehrens had argued for unity on the basis 
that it would be very remarkable if Plautus had two originals, both 
with resemblances to the tale.** Jachmann in reply” points out vari- 
ous differences, such as the disguise of the abductor in the Miles, 


8 Cf. Hasper, op. cit., pp. 12 f. 


83 Cf. Franke, op. cit., pp. 31 ff., who unfortunately overstates his case. See also 
Miss Brotherton, op. cit., p. 136. 


54 See above, pp. 243 f. Miss Krysiniel (op. cit., pp. 28-33, 59) likewise believes that 
the Miles comes from a Greek play which contained both deceptions. But she makes 
the interesting suggestion that in the Attic play it was the soldier who was deceived by 
means of the twin sister and the ‘‘hole-in-the-wall”’ and that Plautus transferred this 
deception to Sceledrus. This, she believes, explains the apparent discrepancy between 
235 ff. and what actually takes place in ii (see above, p. 232). Miss Krysiniel thus 
agrees with Jachmann that 145 ff. are a Plautine addition, but differs from him in con- 
sidering that 974 ff. and 1102 ff. go back to the plot of the Greek original. The incon- 
sistency in her theory of the substitution of Sceledrus for the soldier in ii is that the sol- 
dier in the original then knows of the supposed presence of the sister with her lover in 
the adjoining house, and so could not believe Palaestrio’s account in iv (974 ff., 1102 ff.) 
of the sister’s arrival with her mother. It is unfortunate that Miss Krysiniel does not 
discuss her views concerning the Miles in greater detail. 

5 Op. cit., pp. 55 f. 


56 Miss Brotherton (op. cit., pp. 128 ff.) also argues for unity on the basis of the 
material collected by E. Zarncke, ‘‘Parallelen zur Entfihrungsgeschichte im Miles 
gloriosus,”” Rhein. Mus., XXXIX (1884), 1-26. 


57 Op. cit., pp. 192 f. 
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which does not occur in the Arabian tale, and says that we cannot 
assume too simple a dependence between the Arabian novelist and 
the Athenian playwright. He thinks that the flight of the lovers in 
the original of ii was similar both to the flight in the Arabian tale and 
to that in the Alazon, i.e., similar in its broad aspects, but different in 
minor points. Abduction stories had been common in Greek drama 
from the time of Euripides. 

Therefore, concludes Jachmann, nothing prevents us from assum- 
ing for the original of ii an abduction which was similiar to the ab- 
ductions in the Arabian tale and in the Alazon, and so he believes 
that there is no argument here for the unity of the Miles which can 
maintain itself against his arguments favoring contamination. 

Jachmann’s point here is negative. He admits that we must assume 
as the second part of the ‘‘hole-in-the-wall’’ comedy a departure 
which is similar to the departure in iv. This is practically an admis- 
sion that, in its broader aspects, the play of Plautus as it now exists 
presents a unity. Jachmann proves, not that the departure scene in 
iv cannot be the conclusion of the first part of the Plautine play, but 
merely that it need not be. As he states, this argument is of value only 
if his arguments for contamination, especially those based upon 
Plautine insertions in iv, stand. If his criticisms are not valid, and I 
have explained above why I believe they are not, then Jachmann’s 
concluding remarks on the play as a whole are likely to prove a 
boomerang and to lean toward unity rather than toward contamina- 
tion. As a defense of Leo’s theory of contamination, Jachmann’s dis- 
cussion of the Miles fails utterly to achieve its purpose. 
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THE ORIGIN AND MEANING OF 
THE TERM “UNCIAL” 


By WituraM H. P. Hatcr 


EROME is the earliest writer, so far as is known, to use the ad- 
jective uncialis in reference to letters. In the Preface to the 
Book of Job he writes thus: “Habeant qui volunt veteres libros 

vel in membranis purpureis auro argentoque descriptos vel uncialibus 
(ut vulgo aiunt) litteris, onera magis exarata quam codices; dummodo 
mihi meisque permittant pauperes habere schedulas et non tam 
pulchros codices quam emendatos.’”! 

Jerome is thinking of two kinds of Latin manuscripts—on the one 
hand, of those beautiful books made of purple vellum with the text in 
gold or silver letters or written in what were commonly called litterae 
unciales, and, on the other hand, of simple and inelegant books with 
an accurate text. It should also be noted that he speaks of ‘‘old books.” 
By one who was writing near the end of the fourth century a codex 
copied in the second or third century would doubtless be regarded as a 
liber vetus. Litterae unciales are generally understood to be the large, 
rounded letters which are known to modern scholars as uncials.? 
Probably, however, such letters as those which are used in the Am- 
brosian palimpsest of Cicero’s Pro Scauro were also included. This 
seems to follow, if the explanation of the term “uncial” given below 
is right. Some excellent specimens of uncial handwriting of the fourth 
and fifth centuries are extant. 

The purple manuscripts with the text in gold or silver letters to 
which Jerome refers are sometimes thought to have been written in 
capitals.? Probably, however, some were in capitals and some in 


1Cf. Migne, PL (1890 ed.), Vol. XXVIII, col. 1142. In the 1846 edition these words 
are found in cols. 1083 f. I have modernized Migne’s punctuation, which (with the 
exception of the comma after litteris) is that of J. Martianay, the editor of the Bene- 
dictine edition. This passage is quoted by J. Mabillon, De re diplomatica (Paris, 1681), 
p. 47. 


*Cf. E. T. Merrill, Classical Philology, XI, 454; and L. Traube, Vorlesungen und 
Abhandlungen (Munich, 1909-20), III, 117. 
3 Cf. Merrill, loc. cit. 
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uncials, for two purple codices of the fifth century are extant which 
have the text written in gold and silver letters of the uncial type. 
These are Codex Veronensis and Codex Palatinus, both of which con- 
tain a pre-Hieronymian text of the gospels. The schedulae pauperes, 
which are contrasted with the handsome and expensive manuscripts, 
were cheap and commonplace. For this reason they would be more 
likely to perish, whereas the others would be cherished and _ pre- 
served. The earliest Greek copies of the Bible, whether written on 
papyrus or vellum, are carefully executed and beautiful specimens of 
handwriting. 

A textual question must be discussed before we proceed fur- 
ther. Instead of wncialibus in the passage quoted above, two or 
three manuscripts read initialibus.4 This variant, however, has no 
claim to be considered the right reading here; for, although the phrase 
litterae initiales in itself makes good sense, the words initialibus (ut 
vulgo aiunt) litteris would be quite meaningless in the present context. 
Moreover, initialibus can be satisfactorily explained as a simple error 
of transcription. Uncialibus and initialibus would look much alike 
in a minuscule manuscript, and a somewhat careless scribe might 
easily mistake the former for the latter. 

We must also mention an emendation which has been suggested by 
a modern scholar. Allen has proposed to read uncinalibus instead of 
uncialibus, as if Jerome meant to say that the letters in question were 
hooked or curved.> It must be admitted that this is not a serious 
change, since it requires only the insertion of an n between the second 
and third syllables of the word. Uncinalis, however, is not found in 
any Latin writer, inscription, or document; nor is it recorded in any 
published glossary. The emendation is, in fact, quite unnecessary. If 
Jerome had wished to express this idea, he would probably have 
written uncinatis or perhaps uncinis in the foregoing passage. More- 
over, as we shall presently see, three later writers use the adjective 
uncialis in connection with letters. 

Let us now turn to certain medieval sources in which litterae wnci- 


4 Martianay says: ‘Duo aut tres MSS. pro uncialibus, legunt eodem sensu, initiali- 
bus.”’ Cf. J. Martianay, Sancti Eusebii Hieronymi Stridonensis presbyteri divina biblio- 
theca (Paris, 1693-1706), Vol. I, col. 798, n. d. Unfortunately these manuscripts are 
not named, and the present writer has no means of identifying them. 


5 Cf. S. Allen, Classical Review, XVII, 387. 
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ales are mentioned. Servatus Lupus of Ferriéres is the next Latin 
author after Jerome to use the adjective uncialis to describe letters. 
He writes thus to Einhard (Epist. 5 ad fin.): “Praeterea scriptor 
regius Bertcaudus dicitur antiquarum litterarum, dumtaxat earum 
quae maximae sunt et unciales a quibusdam vocari existimantur, 
habere mensuram descriptam. Itaque si penes vos est, mittite mihi 
eam per hune (quaeso) pictorem, cum redierit, schedula tamen 
diligentissime sigillo munita.’’® It is to be noted that the letters in 
question were regarded as old-fashioned in the time of Lupus, that 
they were of large size, and that they were believed by certain people 
to be called uncials. The litterae maximae mentioned in this passage 
were probably capitals and uncials as distinguished from the minus- 
cules which were commonly used in the ninth century. If, however, 
maximae means “‘the largest” rather than “very large,’’ Lupus must 
have been thinking of capital letters of some sort. Merrill believes 
that he had in mind what are now called rustic capitals.’ 

Litterae unciales are also mentioned in the Einsiedeln Commentum 
in Donati artem maiorem. The author of this work was probably 
Remigius of Auxerre, who died about a.p. 910. Traube thinks he was 


dependent upon Johannes Scottus in what he says about the genera 
litterarum.’ The passage in the Commentum runs thus: 


Aliarum quoque litterae gentium a diversis auctoribus repertae sunt, 
sicut Gothorum litteras Golfilus [i.e., Wulfila or Ulfilas] episcopus repperit. 
Genera etiam litterarum diversa sunt. Quaedam enim unciales dicuntur, 
quae et maximae sunt et (quia S) in initiis librorum scribuntur. Dictae autem 
unciales, eo quod olim uncia auri a divitibus appenderetur (appenderentur £). 
Sunt et aliae longariae, quae et longae manus scriptura dicuntur, Graece vero 
oipuara (sirmata S). Sunt et tunsae (tonsae coniecit Hagen), quas Scotti in 
usu habent. Sunt etiam virgiliae, a virgis dictae.’ 


Remigius understood by litterae unciales the large initial letters which 
are found at the beginning of books (and chapters). His account of 


6 Cf. Migne, op. cit., Vol. CXIX, col. 448. This passage is quoted by Mabillon, op. 
cit., p. 47; and also by Eb. Nestle, Berliner philologische Wochenschrift (1909), col. 1519. 


7Cf. op. cit., XI, 457. 8 Cf. op. cit., III, 118. 


9 This passage is preserved in two manuscripts: Codex Einsidlensis 172, fols. 112-38, 
saec. X (£); and Codex Latinus Monacensis 17210, fols. 15-20, saec. XIII (S; i-e., 
Schiftlarn 210). It has been published by H. Hagen, Anecdota Helvetica (Leipzig, 1870), 
pp. 221 f.; and by Traube, op. cit., III, 116 f. It is quoted by W. Heraeus in Berliner 
philologische Wochenschrift (1910), col. 254. 
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the origin of the term is a mere idle tale. It would never have occurred 
to anyone who thought of litterae unciales as forming the text of a 
manuscript. 

A similar passage, closely related to the preceding, is preserved in a 
Munich codex written in the first half of the thirteenth century. It 
reads as follows: 

Unciales sunt litere, que iniciis librorum fiunt ad ornatum ut in antifinario. 
Dicte autem unciales, quod uncia auri in eas dependatur. Sunt et alie litere, 
que Virgiliane dicuntur, quibus inicia versuum in metro scribuntur. Sunt et 
Affricane, que tunse appellantur; in usu frequenti habemus. Sunt preterea 
longarie, que Grece syrmata dicuntur. Syrma enim Grece, Latine dicitur 
longa scriptura vel manus, quibus cartule et edicta scribuntur et precepta.” 

Finally, the adjective wncialibus (in this form) is found in four 
medieval lexical works: the Corpus, Leiden, Epinal, and First Erfurt 
glossaries; and in all of them it is defined by longis.!' According to 
Migne, the same explanation of the word is given in a gloss contained 
in Codex Vaticanus 135.'2 When wncialibus was understood to be 
equivalent to longis, litterae unciales must have been identified with 
letters of the type called rustic capitals by modern paleographers. For 
the round letters now known as uncials could not be described as long, 
whereas longis is a highly appropriate adjective to apply to the rustic 
capitals found in some early Latin codices. The letters have a peculiar- 
ly elongated appearance, and the script looks as if it were laterally com- 
pressed. The ablative plural uncialibus (or untialibus) in all the 
glossaries and the arrangement of the materia! in the Leiden Glossary 
show that the word was taken originally from Jerome’s Preface to the 
Book of Job. Medieval glossaries were intended to explain rare or 
obscure words, and they were compiled from annotated or glossed 


10 Codex Latinus Monacensis 12515, fol. 78. The passage is quoted by B. Bischoff in 
Philologus, LXXXIX, 462. 


Cf. W. M. Lindsay, The Corpus Glossary (Cambridge, 1921), p. 185; J. H. Hessels, 
A Late Eighth-Century Latin-Anglo-Saxon Glossary (Cambridge, 1906), p. 18; H. Sweet, 
The Epinal Glossary (London, 1883), p. 28; O. B. Schlutter, Das Epinaler und Erfurter 
Glossar (Hamburg, 1912), I, 28; Fr. Oehler, Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie und Paeda- 
gogik, XIII (1847), 384; and G. Goetz, Corpus glossariorum Latinorum (Leipzig, 1888- 
1923), V, 399, 1. 23. W. Heraeus calls attention to the glossaries in Berliner philologische 
Wochenschrift (1910), cols. 253 f. The Corpus Glossary has longos for longis, and the 
Leiden Glossary has untialibus for uncialibus. 

12 Cf. op. cit., (1846 ed.), Vol. XXVIII, col. 1083, n. c, and ibid. (1890 ed.), col. 1142, 
n. 8. 
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manuscripts and from interlinear translations. Uncialis was both 
rare and obscure. 

What did the word uncialis originally mean when it was applied to 
letters? It is obviously derived from the substantive wnecia, and it is 
generally believed to have denoted letters measuring an inch in 
length or height.!* But apart from initials such huge letters are not 
found in any extant Latin manuscript; and if this view is taken, the 
word must be regarded as a manifest exaggeration. Hence this ex- 
planation is unsatisfactory to some scholars.'* It may well be doubted 
whether uncialis has any connection at all with uncia in the sense of 
“inch.” 

Uncia means ‘‘ounce”’ as well as “inch,” and the adjective uncialis 
is sometimes applied to objects weighing an ounce. One might con- 
ceivably take this tack and explain litterae unciales as letters weighing 
an ounce apiece—not literally, of course, but in appearance. In that 
case they would be very large, heavy-looking letters—so heavy that a 
person with a little imagination might fancy that each one of them 
weighed an ounce. This suggestion, however, is so fanciful and lacking 
in probability that it hardly merits serious consideration. If one were 
obliged to choose between it and the usual interpretation, the latter 
should certainly be adopted. 

But in the opinion of the present writer our choice is not limited to 
these two alternatives. The Romans commonly used the duodecimal 
system. The day was divided into twelve hours of equal length; and 
the year consisted of twelve months, which necessarily varied some- 
what in length. In like manner the foot was divided into twelve 
inches and the pound into twelve ounces. The duodecimal system has 
an obvious advantage over the decimal method of reckoning in that 
12 has more factors than 10, viz., 2, 3, 4, and 6. 

Each of the twelve parts into which the unit was divided was called 
an uncia, so that primarily wncia denotes one-twelfth of anything. As 
one-twelfth of a pes it means an “inch,” and as one-twelfth of an as 

18 Cf., e.g., Mabillon, op. cit., p. 47; F. Madan, Books in Manuscript (London, 1893), 
p. 26; Classical Review, XVIII, 48 f.; Heraeus, op. cit. (1910), col. 254; and Sir F. G. 


Kenyon, Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament (2d ed.; London, 1926), 
p. 49. 


4 Cf., e.g., Sir E. M. Thompson, An Introduction to Greek and Latin Palaeography 
(Oxford, 1912), p. 102; and Merrill, op. cit., XI, 452. 
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or libra it signifies an ‘‘ounce’’; but these are both secondary mean- 
ings. 

In attempting to determine the sense of the adjective wncialis in 
the phrase litterae unciales we ought to start from the fundamental 
meaning of the substantive uncia, i.e., a twelfth part. Uncialis means 
properly ‘‘of” or “belonging to a twelfth part,” being synonymous with 
unciarius. A littera uncialis was probably one which occupied about 
one-twelfth of a line. The term seems to have been applied originally 
to the letters employed in short-lined manuscripts, and it was ap- 
parently used of both capitals and uncials. 

Is this explanation, which may seem a priori possible, borne out by 
an examination of existing Latin codices of an early date? Latin 
manuscripts considered from the point of view of the length of the lines 
fall into two classes: (1) those having long lines extending across the 
page, and (2) those having the text written in short lines and narrow 
columns. This arrangement, which was doubtless derived from the 
papyrus roll, was well suited for prose works. Both of these styles of 
writing were in use in the same period, but short lines and narrow 
columns seem to have been preferred by Latin scribes. They are found 
both in secular and in biblical manuscripts; but they are especially 
common in Old Latin copies of the gospels, i.e., in codices which con- 
tain a pre-Hieronymian type of Latin text. 

When Jerome in the passage quoted above speaks of ‘‘old books” 
written in uncial letters, he probably has in mind, as has been pointed 
out, codices of the second or third century. Unfortunately, no Latin 
manuscripts are extant which can be plausibly ascribed to a date 
earlier than the fourth century. However, in the absence of any evi- 
dence to the contrary it seems reasonable to assume that, in respect to 
the number of letters to the line, codices copied in the fourth or fifth 
century were not very unlike those of the second or third century. 

Latin manuscripts of the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, consid- 
ered from the point of view of the length of the lines, fall into three 
classes: (1) those having very narrow columns and short lines, i.e., 
from 10 to 12 letters; (2) those having wider columns and longer lines, 
i.e., from 14 to 19 letters;'® (3) those having long lines extending 

1% Cf. A. C. Clark, The Descent of Manuscripts (Oxford, 1918), p. 45. 


16 To the examples given by Clark (zbid.) the following may be added: (1) The St. 
Gall fragments of the gospels (Stiftsbibliothek, Cod. 1394), probably of the fifth cen- 
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across the page.'? Latin taste apparently preferred the arrangement 
by columns, and narrow columns and short lines seem to have been 
held in high esteem both for secular and for biblical books. 

In the present article we are concerned only with this style of writ- 
ing, which is found in the following manuscripts: (1) Codex Ver- 
cellensis of the gospels (Biblioteca Capitolare, Cod. I), of the fourth 
century, which has nearly 10 letters to the line;'® (2) the Vatican 
palimpsest of Cicero’s De re publica (Cod. Vat. Lat. 5757), of the 
fourth or fifth century, which has 10.2 letters to the line; (3) Codex 
Veronensis of the gospels (Biblioteca Capitolare, Cod. V1), of the fifth 
century, which has practically 10 letters to the line;?° (4) the Wein- 
garten fragments of the prophets at Fulda, Stuttgart, and Darmstadt, 
of the fifth century, which have practically 11 letters to the line; (5) 
Codex Palatinus of the gospels (Vienna, Nationalbibliothek, Cod. 
Lat. 1185; and Dublin, Trinity College, N. 4. 18), of the fifth century, 
which has nearly 11.5 letters to the line;” and (6) the Ambrosian 


tury, which has 14.61+ letters to the line; (2) Codex Lugdunensis of the Pentateuch 
(Bibliothéque de Lyon, Cod. 54), of the sixth century, which has 14.73 + letters to the 
line; and (3) Codex Corbeiensis of the gospels (Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Cod. Lat. 
17225), probably of the fifth century, which has 15.21-+ letters to the line. 


17 In addition to the examples cited by Clark (ibid), Codex Bobiensis of Matthew and 
Mark (Turin, Biblioteca Nazionale, G. VII, 15) may be mentioned. This manuscript, 
which contains an African type of the pre-Hieronymian text, has 24.96 + letters to the 
line. It is usually ascribed to the fifth or sixth century, but, according to Professor 
Souter, it ‘‘was written not later than 400 a.p. in Africa.” (ef. A. Souter, The Text and 
Canon of the New Testament [New York, 1913], p. 37). 


18 The exact figure is 9.94+. The figures which are given in this paper were obtained 
by averaging the number of letters to the line in twenty pages of each manuscript. The 
pages were normal in appearance, and they were chosen at random. 


19 Cf. Clark, op. cit., p. 13. The figure 10.2 was obtained by averaging the number of 
letters to the line in twenty pages of the manuscript. The lower writing of this palimp- 
sest is often ascribed to the fourth century, but Lowe assigns it to the fourth or fifth. 
Cf. E. A. Lowe, Codices Latini antiquiores (Oxford, 1934), Part I, p. 12. 


20 The exact figure is 10.04+. Gregory and Buchanan assign this manuscript to the 
fifth century. Cf. C. R. Gregory, Textkritik des Neuen Testamentes (Leipzig, 1900-1909), 
II, 601; and E. S. Buchanan, The Four Gospels from the Codex Veronensis (Oxford, 1911), 
p. xxii. It has sometimes been ascribed to the sixth and even to the seventh century. 


*1The exact figure is 11.06+. For the date see E. Ranke, Latinae Veteris Testa- 
menti versionis Antehieronymianae fragmenta (Marburg, 1856), p. 30. These fragments 
have sometimes been assigned to the sixth century. 


2 The exact figure is 11.43-+. Tischendorf ascribes this manuscript to the fourth or 
fifth century. Cf. C. Tischendorf, Evangelium Palatinum ineditum (Leipzig, 1847), 
Pp. Xvi. 
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palimpsest of Cicero’s Pro Scauro (R. 57 sup.), of the fifth century, 
which has nearly 12 letters to the line. The script of all these manu- 
scripts is what is now called uncial except the last, which is written in 
rustic capitals. 

Many lines in each of these manuscripts contain exactly 12 letters. 
Some letters occupy twice or three times as much space as others, and 
hence the number of letters to the line varies greatly in the same codex. 
For example, a line containing several m’s will have fewer letters than 
one in which several 7’s or l’s occur. Sometimes the end of a colon or 
comma, comes in the middle of a line, so that the line contains less than 
the usual number of letters; and sometimes, too, the initial letter of a 
paragraph is written a little to the left of the column, so that the first 
line of the paragraph is slightly longer than most of the other lines. 
These purely accidental matters should be borne in mind in connec- 
tion with the figures given above. 

Since the Romans commonly used the duodecimal system, it was 
natural for them to call letters which occupied about one-twelfth of a 
line litterae unciales. The term referred to the number of letters in a 
line rather than to the style of the letters, and it probably originated 
as a popular expression. The words ut vulgo aiunt in Jerome’s Preface 
to the Book of Job show that it was in current or popular use in his 
time. On the other hand, it may have been originally a stichometric 
term, and it may have passed over later into current or popular use. 
This, however, seems less likely than the alternative suggestion which 
has just been made. 


EpiscopaL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


23. Cf. Clark, op. cit., p. 14. The manuscript also contains fragments of the Pro 
Tullio and the Pro Flacco. Mai is certainly wrong in ascribing these ten and a half 
leaves to the second or third century. Cf. A. Mai, M. Tullii Ciceronis sex orationum 
fragmenta inedita (London, 1816), pp. xiii f. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


TRANSPOSITION OF VERSES IN THE PERVIGILIUM VENERIS 


The order of verses of the Pervigilium Veneris, as transmitted by the two 
manuscripts, is not satisfactory. Since Codex Salmasianus and Codex Thua- 
neus agree in arrangement, their archetype must have presented the same 
difficulty. In an endeavor to solve this problem there have been almost as 
many rearrangements as there have been editions of the poem. Most editors 
have been satisfied with changing the order of the verses, but some have taken 
even greater liberties with the text and have tried to force the poem into 
quatrains or into strophic mold. 

Mackail' first proposed that the whole poem, apart from the refrain, should 
consist of twenty-two quatrains. He based this theory on the words prefixed 
to the poem in Codex Salmasianus: sunt vero versus XXII. He interpreted 
versus as referring to the number of quatrains and rejected as inconclusive the 
argument of Riese, who in his Introduction to the Anthologia Latina, pub- 
lished in 1869, had explained that this referred to the number of poems in the 
particular section of the anthology in which it stands. Since similar notes 
occur at the beginning of other sections of the Anthology, there can be no 
doubt as to the correctness of Riese’s conclusion.? This Mackail later admits 
in the Introduction to his edition and translation of the Pervigilium Veneris.’ 
He adheres, however, to his belief that the poem was originally divided into 
quatrains and gives us a text of the Pervigilium which has been so divided by 
means of a violent rearrangement and the insertion of five verses which have 
no manuscript authority. 

Another line of endeavor in the arrangement of the poem has been to give 
it the strophic form of a choral ode by inserting the refrain conjecturally at 
intervals. In so doing Clementi‘ in his edition of 1911 restored the poem to a 
form which he considered “balanced with a precision as classically Greek as 
is its prosody.” He achieved this by inserting the refrain conjecturally four 
times and omitting it twice (vss. 1 and 12), and by placing verses 59-62 after 
verse 8, verses 63-68 after verse 11, verse 58 after verse 39. He thought that 
versus X XII was due to a clerical error and that X XII should be changed to 
XIII, thus referring to the number of times that the refrain is repeated in the 


1J. W. Mackail, ‘‘The Pervigilium Veneris,”’ Jour. of Phil., XVII (1888), 179-91. 
2? For a recent discussion see E. K. Rand, ‘‘Sur le Pervigilium Veneris,”’ Revue des 
études latines, XII (1934), 83-86. 
3 Pervigilium Veneris (‘‘Loeb Classical Library’’ [London and New York, 1912]). 
Professor Rand does not give Mackail credit for this admission. 
‘*C. Clementi, Pervigilium Veneris (Oxford: B. H. Blackwell, 1911). 
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poem, since according to his arrangement it is repeated thirteen times. In his 
more recent edition of 1928 he retains the same arrangement and as a support 
still cites the words prefixed to the poem in Codex 8.5 

In Fort’s edition® we find another attempt to divide the poem into quat- 
rains. He disregards the refrain except at the beginning and end of the poem. 
By adopting four conjectural verses, by expanding verse 9 into two verses, 
and by rejecting verse 92 as spurious he achieves twenty-two quatrains. He 
expresses the belief that the poem did not originally exhibit any refrain, 
merely beginning and ending with the verse cras amet, etc., and that this verse 
came to be used as a refrain when the poem was sung chorally. 

The editions of Postgate’7 and Brakman® show a very salutary reaction 
against this endeavor, on the part of editors, to force the poem to fall into a 
fixed mold. There is no reason why the refrain should not occur at irregular 
intervals, as in Catullus Ixi, Ixii, xiv. 323 ff., and in Verg. Ecl. viii. Certainly 
the poet shows himself to be a student of Vergil and to be influenced by the 
classical tradition. 

Desirable as it may seem to retain the order of the manuscripts, it is gen- 
erally conceded that verses 9-11 are difficult to interpret in direct connection 
with the first eight verses of the poem and that some transposition is neces- 
sary.? The consensus of opinion is that these verses offer the best continuity 
of thought if introduced after the verses which celebrate the wedding of Ether 
and Earth (vss. 59-62). It then becomes a question whether verses 59-62 
should stand in their proper numerical sequence or be transposed to the 
beginning of the poem, verses 9-11 being inserted after verse 62 in either case. 
Editors have followed both procedures. On the basis of probable error it is 
much more logical to suppose that a group of verses (now numbered 59-62) 
was accidentally omitted by the copyist at the beginning of the poem and 
inserted at a later point (perhaps with marks to indicate their proper position) 
than that verses 9-11, which should have followed verse 62, were inserted at 
the beginning of the poem in advance of their proper position. 

It is not, however, necessary to transpose verses 63-68 (as in Clementi’s 
edition) or 63-75 (as advocated by Rand) or 63-80 (as in Buecheler’s edition) 
along with 59-62 and resort to the following arrangement: 1-8, 59-62, 9-11 
(or 9-12),!° 63-68 or 63-75 or 63-80. In addition to such juggling with the 


5 Ibid. (ed. 1928), pp. 30-31. 


6 J. A. Fort, The ‘“Pervigilium Veneris’’ in Quatrains (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1922). 


7R. W. Postgate, Pervigilium Veneris (London: Grant Richards, 1924). 
8C. Brakman, Pervigilium Veneris (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1928). 


9 Noteworthy exceptions are S. G. Owen (Catullus: with the ‘‘Pervigilium Veneris” 
[1893]) and Postgate, who have professed to think that the verses are adequately mo- 
tivated by vss. 1-8. 


10 Vs. 12 consists of the refrain. 
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text editors have for the most part transposed verse 58 to follow verse 39," 
as there is an obvious break in the text at verse 58. From the standpoint of 
paleography it would be difficult to explain the origin of such confusion in 
the archetype. Professor Rand, however, has taken some pains to try to explain 
how this could have originated.!2 His theory consists of the following assump- 
tions: In the archetype the first thirteen lines of the Pervigilium were at the 
bottom of a page. These thirteen lines consisted of two passages: passage A 
(vss. 1-8) closed by the refrain (vs. 8), and passage B (vss. 59-62) followed by 
a conjectural refrain. After copying passage A the scribe was confused by the 
refrain and omitted passage B. He turned the leaf and copied verses 9-12 
(passage C). He then omitted another group of verses, 63-75 (passage D), and 
copied the group which now consists of verses 13-39, the omission being due 
to the fact that both verse 63 and verse 13 begin with ipsa. Having completed 
some twenty-seven verses (13-39) without any other error than possibly the 
omission of a refrain after verse 18,!* he next omitted what should have been 
verse 40 (vs. 58 in our text) because this verse ends in floribus and verse 39 
ends in stragibus. He continued his work to verse 57 before becoming aware 
of any errors. He then noticed the omission of the verse which should have 
followed verse 39 and inserted it at this point as verse 58. This led him to 
inspect his work for further errors, and he found that he had omitted passages 
B and D. He inserted them after verse 58 with signs of transposition which 
were ignored by the next scribe. He then continued his work without further 
omission to the end of the poem! 

It is indeed dangerous to assume that a scribe made so many errors in 
copying a poem of ninety-three verses. By transposing one group of verses to 
the beginning of the poem it is possible to establish a readable and satisfactory 
text. As stated above, there is an evident break in the manuscripts at verse 58 
and the rule has been to transpose verse 58 singly to follow verse 39. The read- 
ing is then as follows: 

cede, virgo Delia, 
ut nemus sit incruentum de ferinis stragibus, 
et recentibus virentes ducat umbras floribus. 


The meaning of the verse is far from good in this position, as it is not clear 
why Diana should be implored to make the woodland spread its shade over 
the flowers. The obvious procedure is to transpose verses 58-62 as a block, 
but editors have failed to see the connection between verse 7 and verse 58. 
As verse 8 consists of the refrain, the group of verses may be inserted just as 
well before it as after it. Instead of the arrangement which affords the se- 

1 Among these editors may be enumerated the following: an anonymous Leipzig 
editor (1852), O. Mueller, F. Buecheler, J. W. Mackail, 8S. G. Owen, C. Clementi, J. A. 
Fort, R. W. Postgate, and C. Brakman. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 88-90. 


13 Professor Rand grants that this supposition is not absolutely necessary. 
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quence 1-8, 59-62, 9-11, the arrangement becomes 1-7, 58-62, 8-11. The 
text, thus arranged, is as follows: 


cras amet qui numquam amavit quique amavit cras amet. 

ver novum, ver iam canorum, vere natus orbis est, 

vere concordant amores, vere hubunt alites, 

et nemus comam resolvit de maritis imbribus. 

eras amorum copulatrix inter umbras arborum 5 
implicat casas virentes de flagello myrteo; 

eras Dione iura dicit fulta sublimi throno 

et recentibus virentes ducit umbras floribus. 58 
cras erit cum primus aether copulavit nuptias: 

ut pater totum crearet vernis annum nubibus, 

in sinum maritus imber fluxit almae coniugis, 

unde fetus mixtus omnis aleret magno corpore. 62 
cras amet qui numquam amavit quique amavit cras amet. 8 
tune cruore de superno spumeo pontus globo 

caerulas inter catervas inter et bipedes equos 


fecit undantem Dionen de maritis imbribus. 11 











The verb ducat of verse 58 is emended to ducit on the analogy of implicat 
and dicit in the two preceding verses, where the idiomatic present takes the 
place of the future: “Tomorrow in the shade of the trees Venus will weave 
green huts of myrtle shoots; tomorrow she will sit in jurisdiction on her lofty 
throne and spread green canopies of fresh flowers.”’ Casas refers to the tem- 
porary huts of shoots and twigs which were erected at country festivals and 
which seem to have had some ritualistic significance (cf. Tibullus ii. 1. 24, ex 
virgis exstruet ante casas). From Ovid Fast. iii. 525 ff. we learn that these 
festival bowers were either made of boughs or constructed by stretching the 
toga over stakes. Tibullus further alludes to such casae as wmbracula and 
speaks of the custom of adorning them with garlands of flowers: aut e veste 
sua tendent wmbracula sertis vincta.4 In verse 58 recentibus floribus refers to 
the garlands thus adorning the wmbrae. The phrase recentibus virentes .... 
umbras floribus balances casas virentes de flagello myrteo (vs. 6). It is the 
significant use of wmbras in verse 58 which editors have failed to grasp and 
hence have failed to see the connection between verses 6, 7, and 58. The poet 
is using a word which applies not only to the shade cast by the bowers but, 
with especial meaning, to the bowers themselves. That this is true is shown 
by the definition of Festus: wmbrae vocabantur Neptunalibus casae frondeae pro 
tabernaculis.® This definition affords striking testimony in favor of the pro- 
posed position of this group of verses. The wmbrae formed just as definite a 
part of the ritual of the Pervigilium Veneris as they did of the Neptunalia. 
The erection of such umbrae or casae at festivals was probably not a matter of 
supplying shade, but it was a survival of a religious practice whose origin had 
long since been forgotten. The word umbra, then, in connection with such a 
festival had ritualistic significance. It is true that in the phrase inter wmbras 






ia. 5. OF Ff. 1° Ed. Lindsay (Leipzig, 1913), p. 519. 
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arborum, used in verse 5, umbra has its usual force. But the word when quali- 
fied as in verse 58 by recentibus floribus doubtless suggested the casae to those 
familiar with the festival, for the accompanying garlands were evidently a 
regular feature of the ceremonial observances. It is to be noted that the 
garlands and the booths are again referred to in verse 44 of the poem in such 
a way that we feel that they form an inseparable feature of the occasion: 
floreas inter coronas, myrteas inter casas. The repetition of the words wmbras 
.... virentes .... virentes....umbras within four verses affords no valid 
argument against this new position of verse 58. Instead it is rather an argu- 
ment in its favor since repetition of words is a characteristic feature of the poem. 

There is no need to tamper with the position of verses 63 ff., since the 
sequence of thought is quite good with these verses following directly upon 
verse 57. It will be noticed that the picture of the festival occupies the center 
of the poem. From this picture of the festival with Dione (Venus) enthroned 
as queen the poet passes to the description of the powers of Venus Genetrix: 
“she governs the bodies and hearts of men; she rules the universe, heaven, 
earth, and sea’”’ (vss. 63-67); ‘‘as procreatrix she brought about the union of 
Trojans and Latins and became ancestress of the Romans’’ (vss. 69-74) ;'° 
“not only does she exert her power over humans but even over inanimate 
nature and over birds and beasts’’ (vss. 76-88). As proof of the intimate con- 
nection between verses 63-67 and 69-74, Trotzki"’ cites Stat. Silv. i. 2. 183-93, 
where we find the same transition from the cosmic réle of Venus to her partic- 
ular réle as ancestress of the Romans. After our poet has thus paid tribute 
to Venus Genetrix as ancestress of the Romans, he develops further the 
thought that as procreatrix she exerts her power not only over humans but 
over all nature (vss. 76-88). There is then a continuity of thought in verses 
63-88 which should not be disrupted by the transposition of any part of these 
verses to the beginning of the poem. 


GLADYS MARTIN 
MIssISSIPPI STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


ON CERTAIN GREEK EXPRESSIONS 

Prepositions are combined in Greek much more frequently with verbs than 
with nouns. A compound noun which begins with a preposition is usually de- 
rived from a compound verb, and its meaning depends on the meaning of the 
verb. Sometimes, however, a preposition is joined directly with a noun. “A 
preposition usually assumes the force of an adjective when compounded with 
substantives which do not change their forms on entering into composition. 
Otherwise the compound usually gets a new termination, generally -ov, -cov 
neuter, or -cs feminine’! Examples of the first class are elcodos and irapyxos: 

16 Vss. 6S and 75 consist of the refrain. 

Zum Pervigilium Veneris,” Philologus, UNXXI (1925-26), 342 f. 


'Smyth, Greek Grammar for Colleges, § 1655. 
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the substantive has its usual meaning, the preposition adds something ad- 
jectival. Yet docxos, exactly similar in form, does not mean any sort of house 
or home, but one who is away from home; similarly zpévaos and others. But 
this sort of meaning is more usually expressed by a different formation: the 
-vov ending is particularly common, as in évizvov (that which is in sleep) or 
émusTvAtoy (that which is on columns). éu7oXvov, by exception, seems to 
mean, not that which is in the zo\os, but that which the 7oXos is in. auditors 
demonstrates the inconsistency of prepositional compounds by meaning, not 
the city on both sides, not something on both sides of the city, but the city 
with something on both sides of it; so at least we are told. Obviously con- 
siderable caution is desirable in determining, from internal evidence, the 
meanings of such compounds. In the foregoing remarks there is nothing new, 
but the application of familiar principles is sometimes overlooked. 

Kranz? interprets the word ézevoddcov as follows: ‘‘das durch den Neucin- 
tritt einer Person hervorgerufene Stiick; nicht etwa den Neueintritt selbst, 
der... . émeicodos heissen miisste.”’ This derivation is puzzling; for if we 
start from ézeicodos we have simply the substitution of -cov for the regular 
ending, and that should make a diminutive, a little Neueintritt. But if we 
start from eicodos, not Neueintritt but Hintritt, we have in éreoddvov a forma- 
tion analogous to évirrvov. (That eicodos itself is a compound is immaterial.) 
Thus l’lickinger, in his noteworthy article on the theater of Aischylos,* wrote 
that the word probably meant “that which follows upon the entrance (or 
entrance song) of the chorus.”’ Of course there is nothing in the word to show 
whether the entrance is that of the chorus or of an actor, but otherwise this is 
just what the meaning ought to be. Unfortunately Flickinger went on to 
consider what inferences should be drawn from the fact that the form is a 
diminutive. In fact it is not; the diminutive -vov has nothing to do with -cov 
in our prepositional compounds. Flickinger presumably thought that 
ézeigodcs would have the meaning that he gives for éme.codvov without the 
diminutive force; and so indeed it could, like &zoxos; but the word actually 
occurs, with meanings similar to Kranz’s, and that would be one’s first guess, 
by rule. 

In the new Liddell and Scott werdzy is defined as follows: ‘“interstice be- 
tween two beam-ends [drat] which had the triglyphs carved on them.” That 
beam-ends could be called émai is a desperate view, which will not be found in 
the same lexicon under 677 itself; but apparently few doubt that werorn must 
mean that which is between the omai (openings, voids), rather than the openings 
themselves. Thus Washburn: “It would be superfluous to introduce an 
argument to show that a void can not be referred to in Greek as a petorn.”’! 
Michaelis® indeed explained the metope as a Zwischendffnung between pillars 
in triglyph form which supported the roof; but this attracted little attention 
on either the philological or the archaeological side. The usual view is awk- 


2 Neue Jahrbticher, XLII (1919), 154. 4 AJA, XXIII (1919), 36f. 
3 TAPA, LXI (1930), 90 f. 5 Der Parthenon, p. 124. 
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ward for most opinions on the origin of the Doric frieze, but seems to be con- 
sidered unavoidable. Yet, by analogy with similar forms it is evident that 
yerorn can very well mean the 677 between; that is the more probable mean- 
ing, the lexicon gives the less probable. (Of course wera in composition might 
mean something other than ‘“‘between,’’ but that is not in question here.) 

It ought to be noted that the meaning of ywerd77 is not important for the 
archaeologist. Although supposedly a Greek word, it is known only from one 
Latin author, Vitruvius. One gathers from the expressions used by Pausanias 
that there was no equivalent Greek word in common use; but from inscrip- 
tions it is learned that the technical term was pueboriov or werorov. If the 
latter is the correct form, as generally thought, the meaning should be exactly 
that which is usually given for yerérn. 

The other element in the Doric frieze also has a name of some interest. One 
reads that triglyphs are “‘so called because of the two grooves with which 
their faces are channeled and the half-grooves at each edge.’’* Two plus two 
halves equals three. In Perrot-Chipiez’ it is suggested that a computation of 
this sort, however unassailable mathematically, is not a probable origin for 
the word, which is derived rather from the three vertical bands. But the 
opinion expressed by Brooks, and many before him, continues to prevail, for 
it is felt that the second element in the compound must denote a groove or 
hollow. 

In the first place, it is not necessary to assume derivation from any noun; 
the numeral may be compounded with a verbal stem, as in tpiraAros and 
dimtvxos. That yAdd@w has no necessary connection with a groove or hollow is 
evident, e.g., from Herodotos ii. 46: yAvdovor.... of ayadwarerowt. But 
even if it be assumed that the second element is a noun, still no precise con- 
clusion can be drawn. Suidas (s.v. karvorperwés) quotes a passage from an un- 
named, but evidently somewhat late, author in which yAu@7 surely does de- 
note a hole cut ina beam. But there is no other such instance, while elsewhere 
the word means a herm or is used in the plural for the carvings, presumably 
sculptures, of a temple. yAvdis means a hollow in Hipparchos ii. 5. 12, and 
Hesychios’ equivalent for the plural, @aXauar, carries a similar implication; 
but on the other side there is Apollonios Rhodios iii. 18, where yAud@ides seem 
to be capitals of columns. All these are late. Homer mentions in several pas- 
sages the yAuv@ides of an arrow, that is, the end of an arrow where feathers are 
set in notches. But in no case is it indicated that the word denotes the notches 
any more than the projections between them. 

yAtdw means “‘cut”’ or “carve,” and the related nouns denote the result of 
the cutting or carving, which may be a hollow or may be something decidedly 
convex, like the capital of a column or sculpture in the round. rpiyAudos 
corresponds exactly to our expression, “triple carving.” I am sure that any 
English-speaking person would find that phrase a perfectly natural term for 


6 Brooks, Architecture (‘Our Debt to Greece and Rome’”’), p. 24. 


7? Histoire de l'art dans l’antiquité, VII, 475. 
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a triglyph, and there would be no addition of fractions in his mind. The name 
is derived from the triplicity of the simple and conspicuous elements that re- 
sult from the cutting, to wit, the vertical bands. 

Several years ago® I demonstrated (to my own satisfaction) that Odyssey 
ix. 21-26 could be understood very well without eccentric hypotheses in either 
philology or geography; but the ingenuity of Homerists is not easily quelled, 
On the most recent contribution? I would only remark that x@auadds as 
“grounded” and Kephallenia as Ithaca might win some adherents separately, 
but I do not believe that anybody will accept both. A recent publication by 
Dr. J. Goekoop-de Jongh!” may perhaps prove a more effectual agent of 
discouragement. In regard to x#ayandos this author accepts Mr. Rebert’s con- 
clusions; but it is determined also that vjcos means “beach” and zévzos 
“road.” It is impossible to withhold admiration from suggestions so vigorous- 
ly original, but, after all, is not the language cf Homer Greek? 

A great many Greek vases are inscribed with the formula 6 ra7s kaos. This 
means “The youth is handsome.” It is not a difficult sentence; no one studies 
Greek a month without learning about adjectives in predicate position, and 
there is no reason whatever for supposing that these common formulas ex- 
emplify the rare attributive use of such adjectives. Yet in approximately 
twenty-five labels, some of them quite recent, in one of the large American 
museums, the unvarying translation is “The handsome youth.” 


I. P. Jounson 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


NOTES ON ARISTOPHANES 
I. Acharnians 23 ff. 

odd’ of rpuTavets Kova, AA’ dwplav 

HKkovtes elta 6 wotiodvTat ras doxels 

EMovres ANANAOLOL Epi Wpwrov ~Ebdov. 

The 6€ with efra after a participle and followed by a finite verb is certainly 
wrong. Ribbeck thought that a line had dropped out of the text. Other 
editors have tried to remedy the difficulty either (1) by substituting for jxovtes 
a finite verb-form: n£ovaw (Haupt), eddovo. (Wagner), Ankovawr, i.e., Ankaow? 
(Rennie), ete.; or (2) by eliminating the 6€: duworiodyrar (Dobree), €i6’ ai’ 
wototvra (Starkie), etc. Of the latter Dobree’s suggestion is objectionable 
on metrical grounds and besides is not supported by the scholiast, while 
Starkie’s correction is based upon an incomplete quotation in Suidas (s.. 
w@otias) and makes necessary the substitution of another word for é\Govres. 
Starkie proposed éppovtes. 


8 AJP, L (1929), 221 ff. 
9CP, XXX (1935), 79. 10 La Nijoos homérique (1933). 
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But there is a simpler way out of the difficulty. This is to change eira 8’ to 
elrot’: 
GAN’ awpiav 
hxovres—etror’ —wotvodvrat, KTA. 
This is not only paleographically easy, but in keeping with Dicaeopolis’ tone 
of impatience and disgust. With etzor’ one mentally supplies #£over, just as 
in Thucydides iv. 20. 1 
quiv dé Kak@s—elrep woré—éxer Adudorépors » Evvadday7 
there is understood éfe: (ef. te7epor in iv. 18. 5). 
For the textual error one may compare Euripides Jon 761 f.: 
ovK Ere cot, déoroww’, &v &yKadats NaBeEiv 
téxy’ ovdé pact o@ mpocappdcat Tade. 
(rade [LP], zo7é [Jacobs]|—a correction adopted by all of the best recent 
editors.) Compare also Euripides Iph. Taur. 361: 
oluow’ Kak@v yap t&v ror’ obk duvnuovd. 


(ror’ [Aldina], 7006’ [LP], which is metrically wrong.) 


Il. Thesmophoriazusae 1181 
pepe Ooipariov dvwhev, & TEKvov, Todi. 

This, the reading of the manuscripts, is manifestly unsatisfactory, as apart 
from the hortatory épe there is no verb. Willems’ defense of the text (Acad. 
Roy. de Belg. bull. [1908], p. 676) is not convincing. He interpreted épe as 
trade or porrige mihi and avwHev as though it were avwHev arodica or the like: 
“Tends moi ton vétement, ma fille, en le tirant par en haut’’—the garment in 
question being, according to Willems, in reality a xc7wv although called an 
iuarvov. In confirmation of his rendering he cited Plato Rep. 449 B: 


haBduevos Tod ivariou Gvwhev abrod mapa Tov pov. 


But the two passages are not parallel, and the avw6ev of the latter in no way 
supports the avwHev of the former. The conjectures, however, which have 
hitherto been proposed—xaradov, addv0., avw bes, aves wev, and the like—are 
on paleographic or other grounds singularly inept. I suggest avwped’: 


’ , , > ’ , * Od , 
depe Ooiariov avwpel’, @ TEKVvOV, Tobi. 


Ill. Knights, Hypothesis I (II) 
Toward the end of the first (or, as in most editions, the second) hypothesis 
to the Knights occurs the statement: 
tibaxOn 7O Spadua ert Vrparoxdré€ovs apxovtos Snuocia eis Ajvaca de’ abrod <rod> 
"Aptotopavous, KT. 
his is the reading of V (twelfth century). The item appears also in I (four- 
teenth century) and in the Aldine edition (1498) with certain variations, all of 
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which are unimportant except that [ omits dyuocia. The <7ov)> was supplied 
by Kuster (1710). 

Whether the scribe of I omitted dnuocia through inadvertence or inten- 
tionally will never be known. Its presence in a didascalic record is without a 
parallel, and its meaning does not accord with the well-known facts concern- 
ing Athenian procedure in the fifth century. Scholars have therefore rightly 
discarded the old explanations of Petit: “jubente et volente populo producta 
est, ete.” (Miscellan., Book I, chap. v, pp. 21 ff., as quoted in the Invernizi- 
Beck-Dindorf ed. [1794-1826], VI, 9), and of Ranke: ‘“Publico sumptu doc- 
tam esse hane fabulam, etc.” (Vita Arist., p. 382, published in Thiersch’s 
Plutos [{1830]). It was deleted as unintelligible by Madvig (Kleine Philol. 
Schriften [1875], p. 450 n.), Grobl (Die dilteste Hypotheseis zu Aristophanes 
[1889], pp. 51 f), and van Leeuwen (Equwites [1900], p. 5). Others retain the 
word, but pass it over in silence. It is a riddle that has never been solved. 

But no one appears to have observed that dyuocia occupies the position in 
the record that regularly is occupied by the Olympiadic date when this is 
stated. In many instances the Olympiadic date has disappeared entirely; in 
other cases, as in the hypotheses to the Alcestis, the Olympiadic date has been 
worn away to a mere 76 A, which Dindorf corrected to d\uumados we Era 
devrépw. The conclusion is irresistible that dyuooia is the corrupted remnant 
of the date and that probably the statement read originally ETTICT PATO- 
KAEOYC APXONTOC OAYMTTIAAI TTH ETE! A EIC AHNAIA, xz). 
The fourth year of the eighty-eighth Olympiad was 425-424, the date of the 
archonship of Stratocles. 

It is of course idle to attempt to trace the various stages in the process of 
corruption which led to éyuooig. Perhaps it was merely a copyist’s bold cor- 
rection, as in the hypothesis to the Wasps 76’ was re-written as 7o\eu (Kann- 
giesser, Die alte komische Bithne in Athen [1817], pp. 270 f.). But one strongly 
suspects that the assumed change of dAvumade to Snuocia was facilitated by 
the confusion of 7 (written @) with oc. By a similar process in Pindar Ol. 
vill. 53, €ooerar became in N ézeraz (cc read as w); in Bacch. viii. 13, awredovra 
(Neil) appears in the papyrus as acayevovra (ca confused with w; see Gardt- 
hausen, Griech. Paleographie, Taf. III); and in Plato Rep. 499 A, rpozovu was 
written by the first hand of A as mpoowmov (owo > ocwwo). 


James T. ALLEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Introduction to Early Roman Law: The Patriarchal Joint Family, I: 
Joint Family and Family Property. By C. W. Westrvup. (“Com- 
parative Sociological Studies.’’) Oxford University Press, 1934. 
Pp. 192. $5.00. 

This is the second part of a considerable work of which Part III (Patria 
potestas) and Part I (Sources and Methods: Community of Cult) are announced 
for publication during the coming year. 

It is a difficult book to review. The author is a Danish scholar already 
favorably known for various studies in primitive law, notably his ‘‘Propriété 
primitive devant l’histoire comparative”’ in Rev. hist. de droit., 1933, pages 227 ff. 
He is master of a varied learning which is here put forth with generous pro- 
fusion in support of the thesis indicated in his title. 

The thesis seems to be that originally the Roman family—or, perhaps, 
the Indo-European family—was ‘“‘joint,” that is, consisted not merely of a 
man and his descendants, but of his brothers, nephews, and agnatic cousins to 
an undefined number of degrees. And apparently two types of property were 
owned by this family, the ager and the familia. Under the latter head Mr. 
Westrup would place everything, except that which was acquired by the in- 
dividual himself. This last was the pecunia, and originally the pecunia was 
buried with the acquirer or burnt upon his bier. The paterfamilias was at 
first merely the manager, not the owner, of the family property. 

That the ancient Indo-European family was “joint,” that is, that the ag- 
natic kinsmen lived together in a common household as long as was possible 
or reasonable, is not a new idea. It seems a priori likely, and there are many 
indications of such a situation in our sources. But it is just at Rome where 
both text and probability fail us. For, if there is one thing that we can say 
quite positively, it is that there could be only one paterfamilias in any family, 
and since there is no trace of even an honorific precedence of the eldest son at 
Rome, the most ancient Roman family could scarcely have been “joint’’ in 
Mr. Westrup’s sense, or in one of the senses in which he uses the word. 

Nor, indeed, does the evidence outside of Rome point to anything more than 
a rule of convenience. Brothers continued to live together if it suited them to 
do so, as at Athens, particularly when economic conditions made it advisable. 
And they separated when they chose. Situations like that were common in 
Europe at all stages of development and are not unknown now. 

The much-discussed ercto non cito of Gellius i. 9. 12 and of the new Cairo 
fragment of Gaius (ili. 154; ef. V. Arangio-Ruiz, Soc. It. Pap., XI, 1182; 
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P. Collinet, Rev. hist. de droit, 1934, pp. 96 ff.; Ernst Levy, Z. S. S., Romanis- 
tische Abt., LIV, 258 ff.; F. de Zulueta, JRS, XXIV, 168-84) does not help 
Mr. Westrup as much as his frequent reference to it would indicate. If it wasa 
societas legitima or an anticum consortium, it was by the same token not a 
family. Mr. Westrup’s astounding rendering of quisque familiae in Gellius’ 
passage (pp. 57, 61) (quod quisque familiae pecuniae habebat in medium dabat, 
et coibatur societas inseparabilis) as “‘each member of the family” can only be 
considered a slip, although it occurs twice. It makes nonsense of the passage, 
and rather hurts than helps his own contention. One may note that the rhe- 
torical inseparabilis is used only of the Pythagorean brotherhood, the ancient 
consortium of heirs being cited merely in general as an example. 

But, above all, it is clear that ercto non cito—the non instead of nec sug- 
gests a relatively late origin—implies an ercto cito (cf. Festus, s.v. “erctwm 
citum’’), so that the undivided consortium can be no more than an alternative 
to the divided one. One can hardly build a joint family on such a foundation. 

As to the family property, Mr. Westrup merely repeats a widely accepted 
conjecture. Most of the Romanists of the nineteenth century were ready to 
assume that land and some other types of property originally belonged to the 
family, and that the notion of the exclusive dominion of the paterfamilias was 
late, although it was already present at the time of the XII Tables. The 
general acceptance of the conjecture was due in part to the enthusiasm for 
communal theories that marked the era of Maine and Seebohm. Vinogra- 
doff’s splendid article on ‘‘Village Communities” in the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica (11th and 14th edd.) will give some notion of the implications as well as 
the qualification of all theories that involve community of ownership in early 
society. It may be remarked incidentally that Vinogradoff, whose work on 
this topic is particularly illuminating, is cited here chiefly in the French ver- 
sion of his much less authoritative Historical Jurisprudence. Mr. Westrup, 
indeed, admits the improbability of an original ownership of land by the com- 
munity, but supposes that there was such an ownership on the part of the gens. 
There is, however, as little evidence in this case as in the other. The much- 
discussed case of the Marcelli (Cie. De orat. i. 176) to which Mr. Westrup 
refers (p. 56) is certainly far from proving a reversion in the gens. 

On the vexed question of the meaning of familia and pecunia, Mr. Westrup 
does not bring us much that is new. The recent examination of the question 
by Moriz Wlassak (Studien zum altrém. Erb- und Verméchtnissrecht [Akad. 
Wiss., Wien, ph.-h. Sitzungsb., 1933], Part I) appeared when this book was in 
print (p. 16) and could only be casually cited. It is a thousand pities. The 
eminent Viennese Romanist whose eightieth birthday recently brought him 
the deserved congratulations of scholars throughout the world has sifted the 
material on this topic with his usual incisiveness and profound learning. While 
I can only in part accept his conclusions, his study would have served Mr. 
Westrup not merely as a source of material but as a model of presentation. 

For it must be admitted that Mr. Westrup’s discussion of the problem is 
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somewhat confused. Familia sometimes includes the land and sometimes does 
not. The terms “joint,” ‘‘co-ownership,” ‘ownership of the family as such”’ 
are used in a series of statements that are more than a little bewildering. It is 
curious to find a vehement argument that the entire family, and not the 
paterfamilias, was the owner, because the latter had only a right to use and no 
power of alienation, and then to read (p. 29) that the entire family also had 
only a right of use and no power of alienation. The point is, of course, that 
such words as “ownership” or dominium change in content in different stages 
of development. And if neither the power of alienation nor the power of con- 
sumption are elements of dominiwin in the earliest stages, it is hard to see why 
the power of ‘‘management”’ in the paterfamilias does not give him sufficient 
pre-eminence over the other members of the family to make it necessary to 
distinguish his right from theirs. 

Of the many examinations of the words familia and pecunia, that of Lud- 
wig Mitteis in his Rémisches Privatrecht (1908, pp. 79-83) certainly deserves 
the characterization of am tiefsten eindringend applied to it by Wlassak (p. 4, 
n. 4). Mr. Westrup refers to it but less frequently than to less adequate treat- 
ments. One might add to Wlassak’s note on the bibliography of the question 
a reference to Riccobono-Baviera, Fontes iuris Romani Anteiustiniani, I, 32, 
n. 1. This edition of the Fontes, quite too little used in Germany and the 
United States, is in many respects superior to that of Bruns-Gradenwitz. 

Wlassak attempts to find out what the words meant at the time of the XII 
Tables. Mr. Westrup seeks to discover what they meant before that time. 
The former task is difficult enough. The latter is naturally far more difficult. 
A great many of our difficulties are textual. We know fairly well how later 
jurists and antiquaries understood the provisions they are citing. If we could 
be sure of the exact wording, we should be quite justified in disregarding later 
interpretations. But unfortunately not even Wlassak’s nor Mitteis’ careful 
analysis gives us any results we can confidently accept. And we can get even 
less from the handling of the data in the book under review. 

The three testamentary provisions of the XII Tables—uti legassit, si 
intestato moritur, and si furiosus escit—are all cited together in the Auct. ad 
Herennium i. 13. 23, and Cicero De inv. ii. 50. 148. These are the oldest ci- 
tations we have, and the first two seem patently inexact, as most jurists ad- 
mit. And if they are cited only approximately, I should, for one, have qualms 
about the last also, although Wlassak and most others cling to its authentic- 
ity. Other citations show a considerable deal of variance and a variance on 
precisely the most important question, viz., whether uti legassit referred only 
to pecunia and si intestato moritur only to familia. 1 am inclined to agree with 
Wlassak that the oldest transmission of wti legassit contained only the phrase 
suae rei—a view long ago maintained by Cujas. It is not quite clear what 
Mr. Westrup holds on this point. In any case, we are not farther along because 
we cannot be sure what swa res meant. 

Mr. Westrup’s understanding of pecunia as the personal acquisition of 
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the paterfamilias and familia as the family estate which the paterfamilias 
could not dispose of is a variant of the generally accepted view. His anthro- 
pological leanings incline him to suppose that the pecunia was that part of the 
property which was in very ancient times burnt or buried with the individual. 
But all his illustrations indicate that such things were highly personal matters 
like clothing or arms or ornaments or a favorite horse. Pecunia can surely not 
be separated from pecus. Were cattle or sheep ever disposed of in this way in 
Greek or Roman antiquity? There is no hint of that in the sources, or in 
archaeological finds. 

It seems likely a priori that pecwnia was a more disposable kind of property 
than familia. There must always have been more of a market for flocks and 
herds, or single animals, than for the slaves or members of the family or the 
house—if familia included this, as it might well have done, although the still 
unpublished third edition of Walde, Lat. Et., by J. B. Hofmann, of Munich 
(Wlassak, pp. 30-31), rejects the connection between famel and dha-mo, 
“house.” In that case the difference between familia and pecunia would not 
be unlike the later difference between res mancipi and nec mancipi. 

An almost complete equation of res mancipi and the familia would seem to 
result from the extremely ingenious and rather enticing theory which Wlassak 
(pp. 49-65) builds around a passage from Cato’s De agri cultura (p. 138). It 
depends, however, on interpreting the word familia in the Cato passage as 
“property,” although it had hitherto been taken in the sense of ‘‘family.’’ With 
the help of Wlassak’s further combinations, the former theory makes sense, 
but I am not satisfied that the older theory does not make a little better sense. 
It does not seem to me to be refuted by Wlassak’s suggestion on pages 57-48. 
It is quite conceivable that horses and mules could be much more freely used 
on public holidays than oxen, but that on private holidays neither could be 
used—exceptis excipiendis. The passage in Cato may mean no more. 

One of the strong arguments for a joint family property is derived from the 
expression sui heredes. If this really means “their own heirs” or “‘heirs of their 
own property,’’ succession, whether testamentary or intestate, meant at 
Rome only a change in the management of a corporately conceived family 
estate. And two famous passages in Gaius (ii. 11) and in Paul (Dig. xxviii. 2. 
11) certainly assert that the sons are, in their father’s lifetime, quodam modo 
domini of the inheritance. 

The passage in Paul Mr. Westrup ascribes to Sabinus, I suppose because 
it occurs in Paul’s commentary on Sabinus. That seems a somewhat inade- 
quate reason. But, in any case, words like quasi olim hi domini essent or 
quodam modo domini are very far indeed from a “historical account”’ (pp. 40, 
67). On the contrary, they declare themselves to be a logical analysis of a 
familiar legal type. It may well be that they have historical warrant, but 
ordinarily when lawyers say quasi domini or quodam modo domini they mean 
that the persons are not domini at all. The “‘as it were” may in this instance 
be elicited by nothing more than the fact that the sui heredes did not have the 
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ius abstinendi in ancient times, although by the time of Gaius it had existed 
for centuries. 

Elaborate exegesis of texts is doubly unreliable for historical purposes 
where the text is as uncertain as it is in our remnants of the XII Tables. The 
real difficulties are furnished by other considerations. Whatever the term 
familia means in general, in the phrase familiam habeto it must after all in- 
clude everything—even the land and the pecunia. For if the paterfamilias 
was intestate and had no swus heres, every bit of property he had—however 
designated—must have gone to the adgnatus, since there is no trace of a 
dominium eminens in the state and the cognati in that period are as much out 
of the question as the suggestion that any part of the property became res 
nullius. Again that the adgnati and gentiles obtained control of all the prop- 
erty in the case of a spendthrift and only of the pecunia in case of a madman 
does not seem like common sense. It may none the less be a fact, but we ought 
to have something more solid than the recollection in a sophisticated age of 
the precise words of an archaic code, before we accepted it. .We have no reason 
to suppose that the early Roman always acted rationally; since so many of 
our own practices and institutions are irrational, but unless we have unmis- 
takable data in words or archaeological finds, we are scarcely justified in un- 
necessarily imputing irrationality even to the Romans of pre-Decemviral 
times. 

And if texts are to be cited, one should, I am afraid, deal with them more 
carefully than Mr. Westrup does. When he says (p. 8) that Priam’s fifty 
“sons”? must have included his nephews, he has forgotten J. xxiv. 493-97. 


avrap éy® mavarotyos éei Téxov Vlas apiorous 


mevTnkovTa por Haoav br’ HAvOov vles "Axardv" 
évveakaidexa wey pot ins éx vndvos jaar, 
Tots &dous poe Ercxrov evi weyaporow yuvatxes. 
Evidently the king here claims a responsibility which it would be discourteous 
to deny him. 
Similarly, in citing Od. ix. 114-15: 
, Oeutorever 5€ Exacros 
taltdwy 76° addxwr" 
Mr. Westrup says (p. 8, n. 4): ‘““No other translation makes any sense. Since 
adoxo. comes after watdes, it must mean sons’ wives.”’ But raidwy 76’ adoxwv 
scans and addoxwr 76€ aidwv does not. Perhaps that makes a difference. And 
as the Cyclops is presented as living a barbarous non-Greek life, he may well 
have been supposed to be polygamous. 

Again the passage from Caesar (p. 10) BG vi. 22, hominum qui cum una 
coerunt, is textually corrupt. Whatever emendation is attempted—quique 
una makes the simplest sense—the context shows that continuous occupation 
of the same area is precisely what the system is meant to prevent. 

Then (p. 19) the statement is made that ‘mater was used of the virgin 
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goddesses [Diana, Minerva, Vesta].” Carter’s “Epitheta deorum’” (1902). 
published as an appendix to Roscher’s Lexikon, as well as the Thesaurus, 
enable us to say that mater was never used of Diana and Minerva, and while 
Vesta was called mater, she was never called a virgin. Indeed, Ovid identifies 
her once with Terra (Fasti vi. 247), which normally would preclude virginity, 

A more serious, because misleading, error is the citation (p. 103) of Gaius 
i. 156 and iii. 10, in support of the statement that consanguinitas and cognatio 
meant at first relationship exclusively by males. Perhaps it did, but the texts 
cited do not say so. They say the opposite. 

Mr. Westrup is a little fond of saying ‘“There is no doubt,” “Undoubtedly,” 
or even “There can be no possible doubt.’’ On the whole matter Jérs said 
long ago, ‘Uber Vermutungen kommt man hier nicht hinaus.’”’ That is not to 
say that conjectures and combinations are unprofitable, but they must not 
get above themselves. A new combination of all the relevant texts may fre- 
quently throw light on dark places, but the texts must be painfully verified, 
and the relevancy pretty well established. The succeeding volumes of Mr, 
Westrup’s work will, it may be, resolve some of the doubts and difficulties the 
present volume leaves with us. 

. Max Rapin 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Les mythes de Platon: Etude philosophique et littéraire. By PERCEVAL 
FrutTiIGer. Paris: Librairie Félix Alean, 1930. Pp. 295. 


M. Frutiger’s treatment of Plato’s myths is not only valuable in itself, 
particularly for the detailed discussion of mythical passages, true or “false,” 
in pages 38-146 and 178-265, but is also a refreshing contrast to the Kantian 
cloudiness of Stewart and to the total eclipse of sense in Reinhardt’s recent 
work on the same subject. M. Frutiger writes clearly, and thus enables us to 
profit by his ideas without wasting time wondering what he means. The brief 
Introduction and the four chapters of Part I are devoted to stating his prob- 
lem, to the refutation of those criteria of the Platonic myth which have been 
proposed, to the search for new criteria, and to a review of mythical passages. 
Part II is a discussion of old theories, and a new classification of the myths; 
Part III has a chapter on the sources of the myths, and one on ‘‘Platon, le 
philosophe po¢te.’”’ There is a Bibliography and a Table of Contents, but no 
Index. 

Plato wrote clearly, and yet we cannot profit by his ideas directly, as we 
may by those of a good historian; the forms in which Plato expressed his 
thought are so complicated that subsequent generations have never ceased to 
differ about his meaning. The dialogues vary from the intensely dramatic to 
the long expositions of a “Timaeus” or an “Athenian Stranger’; argument 
often gives way to oratory, and is often replaced or supplemented by narra- 
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tives, allegories, or myths. The difficulties inherent in these forms are en- 
hanced by the difficulty of understanding the substance. Under these cireum- 
stances it is no wonder that a “key” to the dialogues has been sought, and that 
some scholars have imagined that proper definition and classification of the 
myths would provide them with it. M. Frutiger shows that the definitions 
proposed by Couturat and Willi would leave little of serious value in Plato 
except the theory of forms. He then rejects, with good reason, the theory of 
Alfred Croiset and of Hirzel that all continuous exposition is mythical, and 
arrives at what he calls the three essential characters of Platonic myths, 
“symbolisme, liberté de l’exposé, imprécision prudente de la pensée volon- 
tairement maintenue en deca de la franche affirmation” (p. 36). 

The two following chapters cannot be reviewed in detail, but they contain 
M. l'rutiger’s revision of the ordinarily accepted list of myths, in which a few 
novelties deserve especial note. M. Frutiger insists upon treating as mythical 
the passages dealing with the origin of the state (Rep. ii. 369b-374d, Laws iii. 
676a-702a) and with the decadence of the ideal state (Rep. viii. 545c-ix. 
576b), and he excludes from his list the allegory of the cave. With regard to 
the apparently historical passages, he argues that ‘‘ce n’est pas d’histoire 
qu'il s’agit, malgré les apparences, mais d’un devenir imaginaire, équivalant 4 
de simples analyses de concepts.”’ Plato does not propose to “reconstitute the 
past,’”’ and knows very well that “reality had never offered and could not offer 
an example of decadence such as he depicts.’ Plato chooses a mythical form 
because he ‘‘prefers the animation of a story to a dry analysis.” These argu- 
ments appear to prove a little too much. If Plato knew that reality never 
could offer such an example of decadence, was a mere desire for animation 
sufficient excuse for presenting us with a story that is not only imaginary but 
false? Plato did not write these passages for the sake of symbolism and free- 
dom of exposition, but in order to condemn, while wearing the mask of the 
historian, the democracies and tyrannies which he despised, and to bestow 
his qualified blessing upon the Sparta which he admired. Let us call them 
mythical if we will, but in that case we should transfer thousands of histories 
to the mythical section. 

The allegory of the cave is excluded because “l’allégorie est immobile 
comme un tableau; il nes’y passe rien, car tout est donné d’avance; en d’autres 
termes, elle a pour objet, non pas une action, mais un état” (pp. 101, 102). 
M. Frutiger goes on to say that allegory is general, and not specific as a myth 
is; and that the real meaning of an allegory is explicitly indicated, whereas 
the meaning of a myth is left implicit. Once more, it is quite proper to call 
this passage an allegory, but we should not therefore be tempted to discover 
init qualities it does not possess. Is the allegory of the cave really motionless 
as a picture? Does nothing happen in it? On the contrary, it is full of action; 
we have the vivid narrative of the process by which the human race manage 
to stuff themselves with illusions, the dramatic conversion of the philosopher 
who has loft his fellows and seen the real world, the scorn and hatred of the 
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crowd when the philosopher returns to them. All is brief and highly con- 
densed, but not exactly motionless. 

M. Frutiger has some excellent pages on the Form of the Good (Rep. vi, 
504c-511e), in which he rejects the theories of Burnet and Taylor that the 
first half of the Platonic writings presents a ‘“‘socratisme pur de tout alliage,” 
and argues that the comparison of the sun to the supreme form is much more 
than a figure of speech. The position that he takes here, and in the following 
pages on the theodicy of the Laws, seems inconsistent with his vigorous de- 
fense of Xenocrates and Crantor, who maintained that Plato’s Demiurge and 
his production of the universe were purely hypothetical inventions, designed 
to illuminate logical but not actual relationships (pp. 199-209). This is a real 
and a very difficult problem, and our attitude toward it goes far to determine 
whether we are going to try to understand Plato or relax our efforts and sink 
down into mere worshippers of Plato. This problem has divided both ancient 
and modern opinion (see the long list on p. 200). It may be put in many 
different ways, but perhaps as clear a statement as any is to be found on page 
207: Is Plato’s choice of mythical form, in the Timaeus, “perfectly free,” be- 
cause the evolution retraced by Plato is purely symbolical, or is it necessary 
and inevitable, being forced upon Plato as a concession to unyielding facts? 
Is the Demiurge a real creator, or is he a picturesque, mythical title of the 
immobile Form of the Good? The problem is strictly insoluble, and any 
answer we give is bound to be partial and prejudiced, so long as we are de- 
termined to split off Plato’s dialectic from Plato’s myths, and to balance the 
resulting fragments of Plato’s doctrine one against the other, now dazzled by 
the Form of the Good and now by the divine history which includes the 
Demiurge. That is why opinion is divided; some insist upon measuring every- 
thing else in Plato by his metaphysics and conclude that his genetic myths are 
only symbolic substitutes for analysis; others emphasize the reality and power 
of Plato’s gods and conclude that he meant his history of the universe to be 
taken seriously. Those who worship Plato then proceed to explain away every 
utterance that seems inconsistent with their own criterion of Platonism; and 
in this respect M. Frutiger’s useful commentary on the myths suffers from 
his tendency to explain away Plato’s version of history as mere poetical 
symbolism. The source of the difficulty is really within Plato’s own mind and 
purpose; he sought to combine the immobile and eternal forms with a living 
and changing universe, and the apparent inconsistencies in his doctrine are 
but the surface eddies which reveal a struggle going on in the depths. 

Plato’s indebtedness to Orphic-Pythagorean ideas is well stated in the chap- 
ter on the sources, and the final chapter contains a merited rebuke of the 
“négligence 4 peine excusable” of those philologists who have studied the 
myths without paying due attention to Plato’s literary genius. 

R. K. Hack 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
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Platon et l'art de son temps (arts plastiques). By PierRe-MAXIME 
Scuun. Paris: Librairie Félix Alean, 1933. Pp. 125. 


The first twenty-one pages of this little treatise are an attempt to show that 
Plato, in his numerous allusions to the plastic arts, refers not to abstract 
beings but to the artists of his own time, and that there was a quarrel among 
these artists, between bold innovators and conservative archaizers, in which 
Plato unhesitatingly took the side of the conservatives. The first part of the 
argument must be accepted as a matter of course; Plato was not living in a 
vacuum, and he must have been aware of the various achievements of sculp- 
tors, as he certainly was aware of the success of Apollodorus, Zeuxis, and 
Parrhasius. These three had taken, as Pfuhl says, ‘‘the step which decided the 
future of European painting, the step to actual reproduction of seen appear- 
ance.” This phrase would serve as an excellent rendering of the second form 
of image-making, eidwdorortxy davraorikn, in the classification set up by Plato 
in the Sophist (235b-236d). Plato says that the actual reproduction of seen 
appearance is attempted by all sculptors or painters in works of any magni- 
tude; “if they reproduced the actual proportions of beautiful objects, you 
know that the upper part would seem to us to be too small and the lower part 
too large, because we see the upper part from a distance and the lower from 
close by.”” Plato is undoubtedly referring to the progress recently made in 
scene-painting and frescos, but when we turn to sculpture it seems fairly clear 
that his words apply, not as M. Schuhl suggests, to the ‘‘new methods” of 
Euphranor and of Lysippus, in opposition to those of Polyclitus, but rather to 
the colossal statues of Phidias. Tzetzes (Chil. viii. 193) relates a probably 
fictitious anecdote of a competition between Phidias and Alcamenes. The 
statue made by Alcamenes appeared the more pleasing before it was set in 
place, but Phidias “had calculated all his effects and proportions for the 
height at which they were to be seen,” and won easily. Whether true or not, 
the anecdote, as Ernest Gardner says, “embodies a valuable piece of criticism, 
probably due originally to some one who was familiar with the works of both 
artists”; and similar criticisms may have been made long before Plato wrote 
the Sophist. 

As for the alleged quarrel between innovators and archaizers, it would have 
been hard even for Plato to take sides in a quarrel that did not exist. M. Schuhl 
quotes with approval the remark of Picard (REG, XLII [1929], 127): “Les 
archaisants de la seconde moitié du Ve siécle (Aleaméne, Callimaque, etc.) 
expriment le point de vue d’un Nicias.” After due allowance has been made 
for hieratic archaism and for the tendencies of decorative work, there is no 
evidence whatever that Alcamenes or Callimachus should properly be called 
archaizers. What little evidence we have about Callimachus points in the 
opposite direction; he is said to have invented the Corinthian capital, and to 
have been the first to use a running drill in marble. In the case of Alcamenes, 
tradition represents him as distinguished for delicately beautiful work, and 
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the only basis for calling him an archaizer is the copy from Pergamum of the 
Hermes Propylaeus, which was both hiératic and decorative. The political 
point of view of these artists remains completely unknown; it cannot be 
deduced from their work; and the artists themselves were not involved, so far 
as we know or can guess, in any quarrels beyond those of normal artistic 
rivalry. 

The rest of the book contains an interesting and well-written running sum- 
mary of Plato’s views on art, and some excellent little notes in the form of 
appendixes (I would call attention particularly to VI, “Platon et la technique 
des arts’). But the value of M. Schuhl’s work lies largely in the fact that it 
raises the question, in acute form, whether Plato can properly be said to have 
had any “views on art.” Can we properly say that a man who is whipping a 
dog is expressing his views on whips? The whip that he holds is not the center 
of his interest, it is merely instrumental to his vengeance; he is not engaged in 
the study of whips, and if we really wish to know what he thinks about whips, 
we shall do better to wait until he has finished beating the dog. So with Plato 
in the Sophist, and in most of the other passages collected by M. Schuhl. It is 
not art that is the center of Plato’s interest, but the establishment against all 
rivals of his own beliefs about man’s soul, the ideal society, and the divine 
structure of the universe; Plato does not contemplate the arts with the pur- 
pose of finding something true to say about them, but he seizes upon some 
temporarily plausible statement that can be made about an art in order to 
destroy his own rivals and his professional opponents. 

Replace in its context the passage cited by M. Schuhl, about the art of 
making an image appear to be the reality, and its function as a scourge will 
be revealed. The Eleatic stranger, the “‘god who explodes error’’ (2165), is of 
course Plato wearing a thin disguise; and he proceeds to demonstrate that all 
philosophers inimical to Plato are engaged not in production but in acquisi- 
tion, by violence and not by voluntary exchange, of living tame human prey 
and their money. These philosophers are importers of and retail dealers in 
speeches and lessons about virtue, trained wranglers who pretend to possess 
universal knowledge, and by their skill in discourse they are able to create in 
the young and inexperienced the illusory conviction that all they hear is true 
and that the speaker is far the wisest of all men upon all subjects (234c). Like 
the painter, such a philosopher can produce only “imitations of reality and 
things called by the same names as the real things”’ (234b). Can the reference, 
in this context, to the skill of an Apollodorus or a Zeuxis be seriously taken as 
evidence of Plato’s aversion to the artists of the new school? If Plato felt any 
emotion at all, it was probably a glow of pride in the apt illustration which he 
had turned as a weapon against his rivals, and perhaps some faint gratitude 
to the artists whose toil had saved him the trouble of looking further for 
something equally apt. But his pride and his possible gratitude were to him 
mere incidents in the pursuit of his sacred mission; it was his mission, as 4 
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Oeds EXeyKTiKds, to confound those whom he regarded as enemies, and he 
habitually regarded as enemies all groups of men, outside of the Academy, who 
were able to exert any considerable influence upon the minds and souls, the 
opinions and the beliefs, of the general public. Against the politicians he set 
up an ideal state to be governed by philosophers who have been educated by 
Plato; against the orators he set up a new art of persuasion based upon 
knowledge of the good; against hostile philosophers he exploited every re- 
source of his rich dialectic, and drew the imaginary portrait of the “sophist’’; 
against musicians and poets he invented the doctrine that they “fed and 
watered” the emotions, the doctrine that they represented and taught the 
basest immoralities, and the doctrine of imitation. These doctrines are not the 
result of independent and unprejudiced study, and it is extremely unsafe to 
draw from them any large conclusions beyond the general one that he hated 
poetry as a dangerous rival. The insecurity of such procedure is already 
manifest in M. Schuhl’s theory that Plato was on the side of archaizing sculp- 
tors, when as a matter of fact there was really no such party among the 
sculptors. 

Another instance of a similar error in method is to be found on page 14. 
Why, M. Schuhl asks, does Plato always condemn so severely new forms of 
art? ‘‘C’est d’abord, sans doute, par défiance 4 l’égard du changement en 
général, quel qu’il soit’’; and he quotes the passage in which Plato says that 
in the case of the seasons, the winds, our physical regimen, and the conduct of 
our souls, any change is very dangerous except a change away from evils 
(Laws 797de). But the truth is that Plato, far from being distrustful of 
change in general, is opposed to change only in that which he considers 
approximately perfect, and the things in this sublunary world which under 
his rule would be exempt from drastic and revolutionary change could easily 
be counted. We have no right to say that Plato always condemns new forms 
of art; he was himself a great innovator, and the Procrustean treatment of 
music and poetry that he advocated in the Laws would certainly have been 
a novelty. 

Those who are interested in M. Schuhl’s theme will find an excellent Bibliog- 
raphy in pages 109-23, to which may be added the ingenious but unsound 
article of R. G. Steven, ‘‘Plato and the Art of His Time,” in the Classical 
Quarterly, 1933, pages 149-55. 

R. K. Hack 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
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Syntactica: Studien und Beitrage zur historischen Syntax des Lateins. 
By Einar Lorstept. (“Skrifter utgivna av Kungl. Humanistiska 
Vetenskapssamfundet i Lund,” Vol. X, Nos. 1-2.) Lund: C. W. K. 
Gleerup, 1928 and 1933. 2 vols. Pp. 289 and 492.! 


“Who killed Latin grammar?” “TI,’’ said an editor, 
“With my little textbook; I killed Latin grammar.” 


The traditional rules of syntax which appear in our Latin grammars, large 
as well as small, and which are thoughtlessly repeated by one parrot-like 
grammarian after another, even with the same stale citations, are generaliza- 
tions from a more or less limited number of observed examples of usage. 
Editors of texts, with these scholastic rules in mind, rigidly eradicate any 
hint of non-conformity. Then the rules are thought to be confirmed by texts 
constructed, on a plan aforethought, in conformity with them! This is the 
unbroken circle that the jackasses of scholarship tread, and a Pegasus in such 
a company, unless his wings have been clipped during the years of his ap- 
prenticeship, is merely a prophet in his own country. There is perhaps no 
other human occupation in which men claiming to be possessed of the power 
of thought behave more like sheep than that of scholarship. Over thirty years 
ago Holder foisted upon Columella a sentence drawn from what source only 
he, if even he, knew, which since then has been accepted and reprinted a score 
of times by as many scholars who should have known better but who never 
troubled even to verify the text. This sort of thing is so common that Léf- 
stedt (I, vii) is not alone in his condemnation of most contemporary “latei- 
nische Sprachkunde und Grammatik”’ as stagnant and lifeless. 

But he knows the remedy: “sprachwissenschaftliche Gesichtspunkte mit 
philologischer Forschung zu verbinden.” I have never yet had a student, who 
either as schoolboy or as undergraduate, and only one teacher, who had heard 
of what has long been old news except to the Rip van Winkles, the nominative 
absolute in Greek and Latin (Brugmann, Grundriss [2d ed.], II, Part III 
[1916], 963f.; cf. W. Havers, Glotta, XVI [1928], 121ff.; 7F, XLIII [1926], 
208), or even of the nominative used as an adverb (Brugmann, Grundriss 
[2d ed.], Il, Part II [1911], 694; ef. JF, X XVII [1910], 233ff.); or had heard 
that in expressions such as wa Aia there is no “ellipse of a verb of swearing,” 
that there is historically no ellipse in ad Vestae, év ’Aiédao, Lac. €v T'ataroxo 
(gen.), any more than in Osc. en or Goth. in with the genitive (Grundriss 
[2d ed.], II, Part IT [1911], 610). In the autumn of 1914 I heard a professor of 
Greek, lecturing on the Antigone, aver (vs. 82) that he had never heard of a 
genitive in exclamations,? of which, being av’rodidaxros, I had learnt from 
Goodwin’s grammar. But comparative studies are comparatively neglected, 


1 The reviewer wishes to say that these volumes came into his hands for review only 
in February, 1935. 


2 Not dependent on any verb “understood.” 
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syntax is the Cinderella of comparative grammar, and some of the would-be 
fairy godmothers are witches in disguise. There has been published recently 
a Comparative Greek and Latin Syntax which is a fair proof of the low ebb to 
which the study of comparative philology has fallen in England, and from 
which it is a relief to turn to Léfstedt’s two volumes. 

The fact is that Latin usage, so long as the language was spoken, was 
flexible, like the usage in every spoken language, though less so than Greek 
or English or French, but far more variable than our Latin grammars indicate; 
and that in more than one place the true reading has been “‘emended”’ out of 
existence from ignorance of that fact, or, what comes to the same thing, from 
ignorance of Latin. Take such a simple thing as Cato De agri cultura 144. 5, 
where, as Léfstedt shows, in modios MCC accedit oleae salsae modii V (not the 
accedent of Keil) is the correct reading; cf. Tab. Heracl. i. 39, a6 tavras Tas 
yas arohwAn Eppn’yeias wev TpLakaTiat Tpis oxoivor KTr., Where the witness is no 
pettifogging scribe or editor but an honest stone. The worst flaw of modern 
classical scholarship is the uncritical use of modern printed texts, and the 
most useful service which a young scholar can perform today is to trace 
historically some particular construction through the whole course of spoken 
Latin, refusing to take a printed text at its face value without cross-examina- 
tion, and above all not forgetting the testimony of inscriptions. But he need 
not hope for success unless he knows the history of Latin and of some other 
kindred tongues. 

It is the great merit of Léfstedt’s work “brauchen dringend die moderne 
Sprachwissenschaft,”’ and “brauchen nicht minder die selbstindige, in die 
Tiefe gehende Belesenheit der alten philologischen Schule, die nicht aus 
Handbiichern, sondern aus den Autoren schépfte.”’ There is a double team 
that will run the course, not a pair of circus ponies. These two volumes, there- 
fore, mark real progress, if only in the point of view which their author main- 
tains, and no serious student of the history of Latin usage can afford to 
neglect them. They do not attempt to give a formal account of Latin syntax 
as a whole, but only of selected topics: in Volume I chiefly of case usage, in 
Volume II matters of form and style, which cannot properly be separated from 
syntax. It is to be hoped that Léfstedt’s arguments (II, 9 ff.) will convince 
comparative philologists of the futility of morphological study divorced from 
syntax. There is no profit, as I have taught my students for years, in investi- 
gating, for example, the forms of the genitive without understanding the 
functions of the genitive—witness Wackernagel’s brilliant and by now well- 
known explanation of the genitive singular of 6-stems in 7 (I, 101 ff.), which, 
I may point out, is not only Keltic and Italic, but also Lepontic, Messapic, 
and perhaps Venetic. Comparable in the syntax of the verb is the recognition 
(II, 11 ff.) of the undeclined forms in -wrum (without esse) as verbal nouns 
(ie., infinitives), not participles. It is abundantly clear too (II, 39) that 
suppletion in late Latin in ire: wadere was due to morphological and phono- 
logical difficulties that arose in monosyllabic forms of ire; and similarly, as I 
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expect one of my students in the Harvard Graduate School, who has been 
working on this problem for some time, to show, phonological and morpho- 
logical causes underlie suppletion in the Greek verbal system quite as much as 
inherited distinctions of aspect meaning. Again, if I mistake not, the Welsh 
and Irish singulative, e.g., W. plentyn sg. of plant pl. (i.e., forms like the rare 
Latin opella {Lucr. i. 1114], as a singular of the collective opera), was an 
innovation produced by secondary morphological-syntactical conditions, and, 
pace Pokorny, has nothing to do with a supposititious non-Indo-European 
substratum. Léfstedt traces clearly (I, 43 ff.) the growing preference for the 
collective or neuter plural, e.g., gaudia, over the singular; but it should be 
added that the development of new singular nouns from such forms at the 
close of the Latin period (e.g., French joie) only repeats a process that had 
taken place previously in prehistoric times (e.g., opera, no less than loca, 
originally a collective plural). In other words, the prevalence of such forms 
as gaudia, silentia, otia, means the restoration, if not the continuance, of the 
old force of the old d-ending, and it was in time inevitable that the verbal 
forms used with them should stand in the singular, not the plural. Another 
instructive instance, in which a peculiarity of case usage, namely, the ablative 
annis standing beside the accusative menses and dies in epitaphs to give the 
age of the deceased, is, as Léfstedt reiterates (II, 61 ff.), not to be explained 
by any syntactical shift—it is simply an assimilation of form, -is (-es) being 
misconstrued as accusative, whereas (II, 447 f.) with annis....mensibus .... 
diebus there is a change in construction which had begun to set in by Augustan 
times both in Latin and in Greek. 

Enough has been said to show that the reader may expect to profit from 
the perusal of Léfstedt’s treatment of these and other topics not mentioned 
in this review; but attention may be directed especially to his illuminating 
chapters on Graecisms in Latin style, on contamination in syntax, and on 


attraction and assimilation. 
J. WHATMOUGH 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


A History of Olynthus with a Prosopographia and Testimonia. By 
Mase Goupe. (“Johns Hopkins University Studies in Archaeol- 
ogy,’ No. 17.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. Pp. xii+ 
110. $2.50. 


The author states that her purpose “is to set forth all the evidence not 
purely archaeological for the history of Olynthus.” In addition to literary 
sources, coins and inscriptions are utilized. Such an account is timely and 
may well serve as an introduction to the history of the city for those interested 
in following the results of the recent excavations. It is clear and objective 
and at times enlivened by spirited passages. Such passages, combined with 
the discreet handling of controversial problems, give the impression that the 
author is qualified to make a little more out of the subject than she has done. 
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Thus a comparison of the tribute paid by Olynthus with that paid by other 
cities would have served as something of an index to the size and importance 
of the city before the synoecism. The question of what is meant by the forma- 
tion of a league is barely referred to on page 18, without any indication of the 
peculiar importance of the scanty information we possess concerning the 
institutions of the Chalcidic League. In the account of the history of the 
fourth century no mention is made of the fact that several scholars think that 
the revived Chalcidic League is included in the list of members of the Second 
Athenian League. Of course, it is hard to know where to draw the line and 
easy to stray too far, but as it stands the thirty-eight pages of narrative give 
little more than what can be found in general histories. The “Prosopogra- 
phia,” with its 137 entries, seems to be a careful piece of work. The “Testi- 
monia” supplies a useful collection of source material arranged by author 
rather than by subject matter. It would seem that it might have been possible 
to make the book almost as useful and less expensive by the expedient of 
merely giving references to the pertinent passages of such authors as Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides, Xenophon, and Demosthenes and giving full quotations 
only in the case of more inaccessible sources. 


Jaxos A. O. LARSEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Monumenta Asiae Minoris antiqua (“Publications of the American 
Society for Archaeological Research in Asia Minor’): 


Vol. III: Denkméler aus dem Rauhen Kilikien. Mit Unterstiitzung 
der kleinasiatischen Kommission der Wiener Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften und des ésterreichischen archiologischen Institutes und 
mit Beitragen von E. Herzreip und R. HeBerpey herausgegeben 
von JosEF Kriz und Apotr WILHELM. Manchester: Manchester 
University Press, 1931. Pp. xiv-+238. Pls. 58. 40s. 

Vol. 1V: Monuments and Documents from Eastern Asia and Western 
Galatia. Edited by W. H. Buckuer, W. M. Caper, and W. K. C. 
GuTurie. Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1933. Pp. 
xix+144. Pls. 71. 40s. 


The purpose of the important work, of which two volumes are noticed here, 
is to survey “the objects surviving above ground.” It is clear that the task 
has been undertaken none too soon. Thus the imposing ruins shown in Illus- 
tration 135 on Table 43 of Volume III disappeared between 1914 and 1925. 
Each volume represents an intensive study of a small group of communities. 
In Volume III the topography and remains of important cities seldom visited 
are described. The plates include an excellent map of the entire region and 
several plans and are devoted chiefly to the architectural and sculptural 
remains and natural features of the sites described. Most of the 801 inscrip- 
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tions are shown on line-drawings inserted in the text. In Volume IV there are 
fewer architectural remains and monuments. Such as are described are in- 
cluded under the 365 numbered items. Inscriptions, however, decidedly pre- 
dominate. Though these are less numerous than the inscriptions of Volume 
III, their average length is considerably greater. 

A survey of the documents gives the impression that the civilizations of the 
two districts concerned differed considerably. The student of Hellenistic and 
Roman institutions will feel more at home with the material from the section 
of the interior of the peninsula represented by Volume IV, and will feel that 
there is a more alien element present in the part of Cilicia Tracheia represented 
by Volume III. It is not only that the material from the latter district—in 
spite of the presence of a few earlier documents—is largely early Byzantine, 
but there is also a difference in the character of the documents. The material 
from Korasion dates from the fourth to the seventh centuries a.p. (III, p. 102), 
while also the numerous funerary inscriptions from Korykos are chiefly early 
Byzantine (III, p. 120). The brevity of these documents, which give only the 
name or the name and profession of the person interred, forms an obvious 
contrast to the more verbose effusions of other regions. In Volume IV, in 
which there are found scattered documents all the way from the second 
century B.c. to the eleventh century a.p., there are numerous inscriptions from 
the earlier centuries of the Empire. Alongside of inscriptions in good Greek 
with classical reminiscences there are others showing decided Phrygian in- 
fluences, thus indicating that the Hellenization was uneven and incomplete. 
Some points of interest may be noted. At two sites in Cilicia, Seleucia and 
Korykos, the tombs of Jews were not separated from those of the Christians 
(III, pp. 18 and 121). At Olba, in the second or third century a.p., demiourgis 
appears as the title of a municipal office; the fee paid by the incumbent was 
1,000 denarii (III, No. 103). At Eumenia funerary inscriptions of pagans 
specify the fine to be paid by violators of the tombs to the fise (IV, Nos. 337- 
40, 350, 352), while Christians leave them to settle with the Lord (IV, Nos. 
354-60). One wonders whether the fisc collected a fine all the same. Not only 
a pagan but also a Christian inscription mentions that the document had been 
registered with the authorities (Nos. 352 and 358; cf. No. 27 from another 
site). One document from the third century A.p., instead of giving the fine in 
denarii, specifies ar7uxas xeNias (IV, No. 31). One series of documents illus- 
trate manumission in the form of registration at the temple of Helios Apollo 
Lairmenos (IV, Nos. 275-78). Violators of the liberty of the manumitted are 
to pay fines both to the temple and to the fisc. The influence of the god in 
this matter, coupled with a series of confessions of sins (IV, Nos. 279-90), 
suggests that the cult exercised a considerable moral leadership. The language 
of the confessions suggests that this leadership was exerted chiefly on the 
native and less Hellenized elements of the population. 


Jakos A. O. LARSEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Griechische Verwaltungsurkunden. Bearbeitet von D1ETER CURSCH- 
MANN, mit 4 Kupfertiefdrucktafeln (= Papyri Iandanae, cum disci- 
pulis edidit CaroLus Ka.BFLetscu, fasciculus septimus). Leipzig 


und Berlin: Verlag und Druck von B. G. Teubner, 1934. Pp. 259- 
350. 


Curschmann is a new name in papyrology, but its possessor is a young man 
well worth watching. The task which he undertook in editing this small volume 
of papyrus texts was far from easy, but he has acquitted himself admirably. 
His work shows that close attention to detail which is an essential part of the 
endowment of every successful editor. It is obvious that he transcribes his 
papyri with the utmost care and then employs the whole armament of scholar- 
ship to interpret them. 

The volume contains fourteen texts taken from ten papyri. The greater 
number deal with matters of government administration, several of these 
being related directly or indirectly to taxation. The last two pieces in the 
book do not answer to the title: one is a private account; the other, a docu- 
ment of some interest for legal procedure. The papyri come, with one excep- 
tion, from various parts of the Arsinoite and Oxyrhynchite nomes; the excep- 
tion, in all likelihood, comes from Kysis. They range in date from the first 
century B.c. to the third century A.D., but more than half were written in the 
second century A.D. 

Of these papyri No. 141 has been of especial interest to me. This document, 
which is a column out of a list of tax payments in money compiled probably 
in the thirteenth year of Marcus Aurelius, was first called to my attention by 
Professor Paul Collart in a communication transmitted by his student, Mr. O. 
Merrill Pearl. It was recognized immediately by Mr. Verne B. Schumann as 
a likely candidate for the lost column 108 of P. Mich. Inv. 4171, which he has 
prepared for publication. Apart from column 108, the Michigan papyrus roll 
is complete up to column 163. Further study showed that, except for the 
column number, the description given by Dr. Curschmann satisfied in every 
detail, even to the remnants of two sums preserved on the left edge of the 
sheet, our expectations for column 108. Through the kindness of Professor 
Kalbfleisch, we received an excellent photograph of the papyrus which enabled 
us to complete the identification. We are now able to say that P. Iand., VII, 
141, is column 108 of P. Mich. Inv. 4171. It isa pleasure to me to record here 
the gracious courtesy with which Professor Kalbfleisch and Dr. Curschmann 
tested our suggestion on the original and the ready generosity with which they 
acknowledged the probability of our conjecture. 

The internal evidence with which P. Iand., VII, 141, supports the identifi- 
cation need not detain us here. The publication of P. Mich. Inv. 4171 will, 
Thope, not be unduly delayed. When the Janda papyrus has been restored 
to the setting from which it was lifted, no discussion will be necessary. The 
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few erroneous interpretations into which Dr. Curschmann was led by the 
paucity of his material will be corrected in the new edition. 

Number 134, a notification to the village secretary of Euhemeria regarding 
a ceasion of crown land, and No, 136, a report to officials in charge of the 
érioxevis regarding changes in ownership of certain pieces of property, are 
important for the technique of land administration. Number 134 has, in addi- 
tion, perhaps a greater interest for the history of the growth of private prop- 
erty than Dr. Curschmann has been willing to admit. On the basis of what is 
known regarding the administration of crown land, Dr. Curschmann quite 
logically deduces that rapaxexwpnxa must mean “I have ceded in lease,’’ i.e., 
“T have sublet,”’ but in consequence he must turn the phrase éwi rév aravra 
xpévov from what appears to be its natural sense, “for all time,’’ and make it 
designate the more limited if necessarily vague period during which the 
original lease may continue to run. In doing so Dr. Curschmann brings his 
interpretation of this document into line with the older evidence on the 
subject, but I cannot help feeling that he is forcing the phrase into a pattern 
into which it does not readily fit. The alternative, which Dr. Curschmann 
regards as unlikely, that Batrachos held the land in virtue of a lease conferring 
rights of testamentary disposition, at least allows the phrase to retain its 
natural force. A further observation is inevitable. The phraseology (rapaxw- 
peiv .. . . él Tov Gravra xpovor) is parallel with that used in P. Mich. Tebt., 
I, 121, Recto II, ix, for a cession (sale) of a catoecic allotment. Must we open 
our minds to the possibility that crown land was subject under certain condi- 
tions to the same treatment? If this is true, P. Iand. 134 would be an impor- 
tant link in the still scanty evidence for the growth of private property (see 
Wilcken, Grundziige, pp. 285, 306). 

A unique document is No. 137, a schedule of charges on transactions coming 
under the supervision of the catoecic land administration in the Fayim (first 
half of the second century a.p.). Two facts stand out: Women, as a rule, pay 
at a higher rate than men; transactions involving garden land carry double 
the charge on those involving grain land. 

Number 140, the publication of an edict of the prefect Lucius Munatius 
Felix touching the privileges of the Antinoites, would be a document of prime 
importance if it did not break off just where it becomes interesting. As it is, 
we do not know what new privilege the edict conferred on the favored citizens 
of Hadrian’s foundation. The papyrus, however, gives a new date for the 
tenure of office of the epistrategos Herennius Philotas, and the first documen- 
tary evidence for the list of nomes constituting the Heptanomia. The editor 
has taken the opportunity to review briefly the known privileges of the Anti- 
noites. The use of the same verb in line 3 in two different senses is awkward. 
The difficulty is eliminated if aiz7[j] may be read instead of air[d] (cf. P. Oxy., 
VIII, 1119, 26). 

Number 142, part of a list of land holdings from Kysis much like the 
Registri fondiari from Marmarica, ought to be of value for the study of 
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agriculture in Egypt, particularly with reference to mixed cultivation. The 
cultivation of the cotton plant, since become of highest economic importance 
in Egypt, is here mentioned for the first time in papyri. 

Number 143, the verso of the preceding, contains two full columns of 
summaries of tax collection. Dr. Curschmann suggests that «£5 (II, 2; III, 3) 
may be é{(adpaxpia), a tax on donkeys. The difficulty here is that the rate 
of the extra charges is roughly one-tenth in column II and regularly one- 
sixteenth in column III. The taxes concerned are clearly different, and &S 
must be something other than the name of a tax. Since the abbreviation in 
both places precedes xo\(Anuaros), which is followed by a number, some such 
resolution as é£(€\7@4n) is called for: “Taken from kollema x.’’ In line 15 the 
editor prints €. and suggests €S (=érovus?), but the position is exactly the same 
as in the two occurrences of e£S, and it is hard to believe that the same word 
was not intended. Nevertheless, the editor’s analysis of the payments in 
column II suggests a distinct parallel to the éEadpaxyia on donkeys. Lines 13 
and 18 are transcribed yw, which is not intelligible. I suspect that these are 
zigzag marks of division between sections of the account. In a fliissige Kursive 
they might easily resemble pwr. 

There is no text in this small volume without its points of interest, and 
each has received a fuller treatment than is now customary in first editions. 
The documents here published would have put a more experienced editor on 
his mettle, and Dr. Curschmann is to be congratulated on the successful 
completion of a difficult task. 


HeErsert C. Youtig 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Studien zur Geschichte des antiken Seewesens. By Auaust K6sTEr. 
(“Klio: Beitrige zur alten Geschichte,” ed. C. F. LeoManNn-Haupt, 
Beiheft XXXII [N.F., Heft 19].) Leipzig: Dieterich’sche Ver- 
lagsbuchhandlung, 1934. Pp. iv+155. Unbound, M. 10; bound, 
M. 11.60. 


In 1923 Dr. August Késter, who comes of a family in which navigation is 
traditional, published a book called Das antike Seewesen.' It has to do with 
practical matters of seamanship and with both military and commercial ves- 
sels. His latest published investigations as set forth in Studien zur Geschichte 
des antiken Seewesens reveal the same wide range of interests and the same 
searching analysis and careful use of source material. He brings to these 
studies an equipment that is unique, consisting of practical experience as a 
seaman, a keen interest in the nautical affairs of antiquity and modern times, 
and a first-hand acquaintance with Greek and Latin. Originality is every- 


1 A valuable review of it by Professor W. A. Oldfather is to be found in the Classical 
Weekly, XXIII (1930), 92-93. 
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where apparent. Many suggestions are modestly made—“m. E.”’ (=mea 
quidem sententia) appears frequently—but they do seem to meet the require- 
ments of the conditions. It is worth while to have more nearly complete 
pictures of certain events, even if they are reconstructed pictures. Several of 
the problems of this book have, of course, been discussed by other authors, 
but we are indebted to Késter for reopening them. 

Just half a century ago Lieutenant Commander Henry H. Gorringe, 
United States Navy, who brought from Egypt the obelisk which now stands 
in Central Park, New York City, expressed admiration for “the marvellous 
achievements of the Egyptian engineers” and commented upon the scantiness 
of Egyptian records dealing with the transportation of obelisks.? Increased 
knowledge of the methods by which the ancient Egyptians did various things 
has not lessened either popular or scholarly interest in them. Definite theories 
about the way in which obelisks were moved by land have been formulated.® 
In chapter I, “Agyptisches Transportschiff fiir Obelisken” (pp. 1-10), Koster 
now makes a distinct contribution to our knowledge of their conveyance by 
water.‘ His point of departure is an inscription which tells us that Ineni, an 
official of the Eighteenth Dynasty, built a large ship 120 cubits long and 
40 wide to carry two large obelisks to Karnak. Summoning technical formulas 
and archaeological evidence to his aid, Késter delves into methods of con- 
struction and computes the measurements and the displacement of a ship 
capable of carrying such a load.’ 

We find substantiated in chapter ii, ‘“Herodot II, 96” (pp. 11-19), the 
account given by Herodotus of the Egyptian method of controlling a boat 
going downstream. The crew allowed a raftlike device, attached to the boat 
by a rope, to float ahead. As this device, which lay low in the water and hence 
encountered less wind resistance than did the boat itself, was caught by the 
current it helped to pull the boat along. From the stern the boatmen let out 
a stone that weighed two talents, likewise attached to the boat by a rope. 
As it dragged along it tended to keep the boat in the current. By a study of 
the action of wind and current under more or less similar conditions Késter 
confirms the account of Herodotus, “Der alte priichtige Herodot hat wieder 
einmal recht”’ (p. 18). 

Of the pleasure boats which the Egyptians constructed for use on the Nile,® 


2? Henry H. Gorringe, Egyptian Obelisks (London, 1885), pp. 146, 151. 


3 Interesting illustrations of the methods by which obelisks were dragged along and 
erected are given in the Illustrated London News, CLXII (1923), 549; CLXIII (1923), 
1142; CLXXVI (1930), 523-24. 

4See Gorringe, op. cit., pp. 155-56, for references to Roman transportation of 
obelisks. 


5 From another inscription we learn that it took an entire army and a civilian popula- 
tion to load two obelisks. See Ancient Records of Egypt, ed. J. H. Breasted (Chicago, 
1906), Vol. II, p. 187, No. 327. 


® For some river barges which were evidently sumptuous see Ancient Records of 
Egypt, I1, 39, 359. 
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doubtless the most capacious and the most luxurious was the houseboat which 
Philopator made for Ptolemy IV and which is described by Callixinus, as 
quoted by Athenaeus (v 204D-206C). Koster devotes chapter iii, “Die Thala- 
megos des Ptolemaios” (pp. 20-53), to an inquiry into its construction and 
appointments. It requires practical familiarity with ships to enable one to do 
this since Callixinus obviously had no technical knowledge of what he de- 
scribes. Késter makes a number of details clearer and gives a translation that 
varies here and there from those of his predecessors.’ 

Herodotus’ tantalizingly brief description of the movements of the Persian 
fleet just before and after the battle at Artemisium once more exercises its 
fascination upon a modern scholar. In chapter iv, “Artemision’”’ (pp. 54-80), 
K6ster reconstructs a twelve-day calendar of operations for the Persians from 
the time they left Therma until they took possession of the abandoned camp 
of the Greek sailors at Histiaea. He gives some new interpretations of state- 
ments in Herodotus and fills with plausible suggestions and theories a number 
of gaps in the account. It would be too much to expect any one scholar to 
answer all the debatable questions to the entire satisfaction of all other 
scholars, but this chapter is stimulating and will be of interest to all students 
of Greek history. 

In chapter V, “Der Koxdos in der griechischen Seetaktik” (pp. 81-98), 
Késter seeks to explain why the experienced commander of the Corinthians 
drew up his ships in a circle, a formation which, under the conditions obtain- 
ing, was of doubtful value both nautically and tactically and which was 
strictly defensive. The ease with which this tactical move was executed shows 
that it was regularly practiced by the Corinthians. Késter believes that the 
Corinthian admiral had a precedent for it in the initial success which, accord- 
ing to a papyrus fragment, the Greeks won at Artemisium, but in which 
circumstances rather than a prearranged plan of battle caused them to form 
a circle. At that time it was the reserve ships of the Greeks within the circle 
which inflicted the damage upon the Persians. The Corinthians doubtless 
intended to make similar use of their reserve ships, but the Athenian admiral, 
Phormio, knowing both the advantages and the disadvantages of the forma- 
tion, nullified the former and profited by the latter. 

Chapter vi, ‘Die Erfolglosigkeit der persischen Flotte und ihre Ursachen”’ 
(pp. 97-113), is another careful study. Késter concludes that the Persians 
were capable of gathering a fleet of the size mentioned by Aeschylus and 
Herodotus—1,207 ships. He holds that the first great loss, that caused by 
the storm, was one which might have been avoided by foresight and caution. 
The reason why the fleet did not divide into detachments and seek suitable 
anchorages was fear of disloyalty on the part of the levies from Asia Minor. 
Késter believes that the trifling accomplishments of the Persians at Artemi- 
sium are to be attributed in some measure to the great fatigue of the crews and 
the damage to the ships, although these things did not shake their confidence 


7 The translation by C. B. Gulick in the ‘‘Loeb Classical Library” is excellent. 
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in victory. It was the incapacity of the Persian commander which allowed 
the Greeks to escape when they were surrounded. He had under his orders a 
tool the use of which he had not mastered. He did not know how to handle 
a new situation, nor did he have the resourcefulness to maneuver the Greeks 
into the open sea. Again, at Salamis the Persians failed to show a knowledge 
of the value of sea power in its relations to military operations. In the final 
naval engagement it was the spirit of Greek freemen fighting for their homes 
which gave them a great advantage over the Persians, who had no cause near 
to their hearts. These are among the chief considerations by which Késter 
accounts for the failure of the Persians. 

As the title of chapter vii, ‘Die Schiffe der nordischen Felsbilder” (pp. 114—- 
34), suggests, there is nothing in it related to classical studies. 

Chapter viii, ‘Das Schiffsbild des Runenknochens aus der Weser” (pp. 135- 
49), is a refutation of a statement that a boat roughly sketched upon a bone 
in the third century after Christ is “by far the oldest representation of a 
German sailing vessel.” Késter shows that the Germans did not have such 
ships at that time, and he accounts for the drawing by presenting interesting 
evidence of the commercial activities of the Romans in Western Europe. 

Detailed studies of many aspects of Greek and Roman military operations 
by land have been made, but scholars have not pried into naval matters with 
the same thoroughness. Késter is doing more than any other investigator to 
elevate the study of naval affairs to its rightful place. He is showing us inci- 
dentally that our avenues of approach have been too narrow and too few. 
His methods will doubtless stimulate other scholars to work in the same field, 
but we shall welcome more contributions from him. 

EuGene 8. McCartney 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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